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THE  MORALITY  OF  THE  SABBATH. 

The  word  Sabbath,  from  the  Hebrew  Shabbath,  signi¬ 
fies  rest,  it  having  been  originally  applied  to  the  day  on  which 
God  ceased  to  speak  new  beings  into  existence.  It  is  now 
applied  to  the  first  day  of  the  week — the  day  on  which  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  In  both  cases  the 
proportion  of  time  to  which  this  denomination  was  given,  was 
one  day  out  of  seven ;  in  the  one  the  last,  and  in  the  other 
the^r5^,  of  seven  days.  This  apportionment  of  time  has  been 
made  by  competent  authority,  and  for  the  best  of  objects — 
by  the  authority  of  God,  and  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  his 
glory  by  acts  of  religious  homage. 

The  law  which  appoints  the  day  and  regulates  its  exercises/ 
we  affirm  to  be  moral.  By  this  we  mean,  that  the  sacred  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  seventh  part  of  time  is  a  part  of  that  perpetual 
and  unalterable  rule  which  God  has  revealed  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  our  conduct : — and  by  calling  the  Sabbath  moral,  we' 
mean  to  distinguish  it  from  all  the  regulations  of  the  ceremonial 
law^  which  was  binding,  only  for  a  time,  and  was  abrogated  by 
the  advent  of  Christ.  Thus  the  law  which  enjoins  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  Sabbath  is  not  ceremonial,  it  is  not  temporary, 
but  moral ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  perpetual  obligation  upon  all 
men  and  in  all  ages.  This  obligation  arises  from  the  will  of 
God,  as  revealed  in  the  law  of  nature,  and  in  his  word ;  and 
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there  is  no  situation  in  which  mankind  are  not  favoured  with 
one  or  other  of  these  lights,  the  obligation  of  observing  the 
Sabbath  rests  upon  all  men. 

The  morality  of  the  Sabbath  does  not  arise,  as  some  sup¬ 
pose,  from  its  conformity  to  reason,  or  its  expediency  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  creatures,  but  principally 
from  the  will  of  God  :  and  since  this  will  is  immutable  and 
eternal,  the  obligation  arising  from  an  expression  of  it  must 
in  all  respects  be  commensurate  with  the  will  itself. 

If  then  it  can  be  proved,  that  it  alivays  has  been  the  will  of 
God  that  we  should  rest  from  worldly  employments,  and  de¬ 
vote  to  his  worship,  a  seventh  part  of  time,  the  morality  of  the 
sabbath,  and  consequently  our  moral  obligation  to  observe  it, 
will  be  established. — This  is  the  argument  on  which  we  rest  the 
morality  of  the  Sabbath,  viz.  That  its  holy  observation  is  the 
will  of  God. 

That  it  is  and  always  has  been  the  will  of  God  that  a  seventh 
part  of  time  should  be  kept  holy,  appeai-s, 

1st.  From  the  fact  that  the  Sabbath  \vas  instituted  before  the 
fall  of  our  first  parents. 

Immediately  after  the  account  given  by  Moses  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  w  orld,  we  thus  read  :  “  The  heavens  and  the  earth 
were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them :  and  on  the  seventh 
day  God  ended  his  work  which* he  had  made;  and  he  rested 
on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  wdiich  he  had  made. 
And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it,  because 
that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work  which  God  created 
and  made,”  Gen.  ii.  1,  2,  3.  From  this  passage  it  appears, 
that  God  did  sanctify^  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  did  set  apart 
from  the  beginning,  one  day  in  seven  to  sacred  uses — to  be 
observed  by  all  mankind  as  a  day  of  sacred  rest ;  and  to  show* 
the  force  of  obligation  w^hich  devolved  upon  them  by  virtue  of 
this  consecration,  God  himself  ceased  on  this  day  from  all  his 
w’ork,  thus  presenting  an  example  for  our  everlasting  imitation. 

Such  a  consecration  of  the  seventh  part  of  time  decidedly 
announces  the  will  of  God  in  reference  to  its  holy  observance  ; 
and  this  early  expression  of  that  will  clearly  prov^es  llie  mora- 
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lity  6f  the  Sabbath.  For,  ai  that  time,  there  was  not  a  single 
type  or  ceremony  instituted ;  man  was  as  yet  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
nocence  :  as  he  therefore  needed  no  redeemer,  so  he  needed 
no  type  or  figure  which  pointed  to  that  redeemer.  The  Sab¬ 
bath  then  being  instituted  before  the  introduction  of  types,  is 
not  of  ceremonial,  but  of  moral  and  perpetual  obligation. 

2dly.  That  it  always  has  been  the  will  of  God  that  the  Sab¬ 
bath  should  be  kept  holy,  may  be  inferred  from  the  practice 
of  ancient  saints  before  the  giving  of  the  ceremonial  Jaw,  and 
the  renewal  of  the  moral  law  to  the  Jewish  nation. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  at  the  3d  and  4th  verses  we 

read,  that  “  in  process  of  time  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the 

ground  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  :  and  Abel  he  also  brought  of 

the  firstlings  of  his  flock  and  of  the  fat  thereof.”  Critics  on 

this  passage  observe,  that  the  words  process  of  time^  would  be 
« 

better  rendered,  “  at  the  end  of  days,”  and  they  are  so  tran¬ 
slated  in  the  margin  of  some  of  our  Bibles.  The"  time  there¬ 
fore  on  which  Cain  and  Abel,  according  to  Divine  institution, 
performed  their  worship,  and  brought  their  offerings  unto  the 
Lord,  was  the  Sabbath,  or  the  end  of  the  days  of  labour. 

Froin  that  time  we  have  the  strongest  presumptive  proof, 
that  the  Patriarchs  strictly  observed  the  Sabbath,  and  handed 
down  both  its  institution  and  its  practice  from  one  generation 
to  another.  It  is  readily  admitted,  that  during  their  history 
there  is  no  express  mention  of  the  Sabbath ;  but  it  does  not 
therefore*  follow  that  no  Sabbaths  were  observed.  The  silence 
of  history  in  respect  to  the  continuance  of  any  acknowledged 
institution,  is  no  proof  that  it  has  been  discontinued,  especially 
if  the  grounds  of  the  original  institution  remain  the  same/ 
There  is  no  instance  recorded  of  a  child  circumcised  on  the 
eighth  day,  from  the  time  of  Isaac  till  the  circumcision  of 
John  the  Baptist :  but  does  it  therefore  follow  that  during  that 
period  the  sign  of  the  covenant  did  hot  distinguish  from  all 
others  the  peculiar  people  of  God  ?  Nor  does  the  silence  of 
Scripture  in  relation  to  a  patriarchal  Sabbath  prove  its  abro¬ 
gation  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  the  strongest  inferential  rea¬ 
sons  for  believing  its  existence  and  observation.  Abraham,  we 
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read,  expressly  commanded  his  children  and  his  household  to 
keep  the  statutes  of  the  Lord ;  and,  no  doubt,  among  others, 
the  original  statute  relating  to  the  Sabbath.  What  other 
reason  than  his  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God  on  the  subject 
can  be  assigned  for  Noah’s  observing  the  revolution  of  seven 
days  while  be  was  in  the  ark.^  There  we  find  him  once 
and  again  calculating  the  duration  of  the  waters  by  seven 
days,  and  after  the  seventh  day  sending  out  a  dove  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  they  were  ‘‘  dried  up  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.”  Gen.  viii.  10 — 12. 

On  what  other  principle  can  we  account  for  the  Israelites 
keeping  the  Sabbath  in  the  wilderness  before  the  giving  of 
THE  LAW  on  Sinai  ?  In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Exodus,  at  the 
22d  verse,  we  find  the  people  of  Israel,  of  their  own  accord^ 
without  any  previous  direction,  gathering  tw  o  days’  provision  of 
manna  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week.  For  what  purpose  could 
this  be  but  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  gathering  their  food  on  the 
Sabbath  f  Hence  when  the  rulers  took  notice  of  this  prac¬ 
tice,  and  informed  Moses  of  it,  (under  the  impression  [>i*obablj 
that  such  conduct  contravened  the  general  command,  “  let  no 
man  leave  of  it  till  the  morning,”)  Moses  approves  of  what  the 
people  had  done,  as  perfectly  consistent  with  God’s  ancient 
institution  of  the  Sabbath.  “  And  all  the  rulers  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  came  and  told  Moses :  and  he  said  unto  them.  This 
is  that  which  the  Lord  hath  said.  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the 
holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord.”  And  when  the  seventh  day  ar¬ 
rived,  speaking  of  the  surplus  which  had  been  laid  up  the  day 
before,  he  said,  “  Eat  that  to-day  ;  for  to-day  is  a  Sabbath  unto 
the  Lord.”  It  is  w’orthy  of  observation  that  Moses  does  not 
say,  to-morrow  shall  be  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  as  if  it  was 
then  for  the  first  time  instituted;  but,  to-morrow  is  the  rest; 
thus  speaking  of  it  as  a  day  well  known  to  them,  being  origin- 
'  ally  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  when  he  ceased  from 
the  work  of  creation.*  From  these  facts  it  appears  that  the  will 


*  We  are  aware  that  very  learned  ir.en  have  advocated  a  different  hyjjothesis, 
irt  relation  to  ihe  Jeichh  Sabbath,  as  distinguished  from  the  Patriarchal^ 
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of  God  in  relation  to  the  Sabbath  was  at  that  time  known ;  and 
that  the  observation  of  that  day*  was  in  me  among  the  Israelites : 
and  as  the  will  of  God  on  this  subject  was  expressed^  known, 
and  practised,  before  the  renewal  of  the  moral  law  on  Sinai,  or 
the  giving  of  the  ceremonial  law,  the  obligation  to  obey  this 
will  is  not  ceremonial,  but  moral,  and  consequently  perpetual. 

3dly.  That  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  a  seventh  part  of  time 
should  be  kept  holy,  appears  from  the  renewed  expression  of 
that  will  in  the  fourth  commandment. 

Though  the  obligation  to  observe  the  Sabbath  existed  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  this  obligation  had  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  holy  individuals,  yet  the  sense  of  that  obligation 
had  been  too  generally  obliterated  from  the  consciences  of 
men.  To  revive  those  long-lost  impressions,  God  was  pleased 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  in  the  most  awfully  sublime  manner, 
to  renew  and  confirm  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  He  de¬ 
scended  in  fire  on  Sinai’s  dreadful  mount,  and,  obscured  from 
the  view  of  Israel,  delivered,  in  an  audible  voice,  and  inscribed 
on  a  table  of  stone,  those  memorable  w  ords,  “  Remember  the 
Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  and 
do  all  thy  work :  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  :  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy 
son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant, 
nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates  :  for  in 
six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that 
in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day :  wherefore  the  Lord 
blessed  the  Sabbath-day,  and  hallowed  it.”  From  the  phrase¬ 
ology  of  this  precept,  it  is  obvious  that  God  does  not  spe-^  of 
the  Sabbath  as  then  first  instituted  by  him,  but  as  a  pro- 


That  the  day  changfed  while  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilA'**®^^  j  Itial 
the  day  which  God  appointed  them  to  keep  as  the  Sabbath  'vas  marked  by  a 
<^essation  of  the  rain  of  manna  on  that  day,  which  had  falle*  days  previous. 

But  this  hypothesis  rests  wholly  upon  conjecture,  and  certainly  does  not  accord 
with  the  account  g^iven  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  F^odus.  And  even  if  it  could 
be  proved  that  the  day  was  then  changped,  it  wouO  not  weaken  the  argument  in 
support  of  the  morality  of  the  Sabbath  :  for  we  are  not  contending  for  a  particu> 
lar  day,  but  for  the  seventh  part  of  time.  W  hoever  would  sec  the  reasons  for  this 
supposition,  may  consult  Jennings’s  Jewish  Antiquities,  Art.  Sabbath, 
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viously  known,  and  the  observation  and  recollection  of  which 
he  intended  to  revive.  “  Remember  the  3ahbath-day.’’ 
What  could  they  remember  of  a  day  that  had  never  before  been 
known  i  And  again,  “  The  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord  thy  God.”  But  what  is  of  more  importance  to  our  pre¬ 
sent  purpose  is,  that  on  this  occasion  the  law  of  the  Sabbath 
was  pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  himself,  among  other 
precepts  which  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  moral ;  and 
that  it  was  written  by  the  finger  of  God  himself  in  two  different 
tables  of  stone,  to  testify  that  like  a  rock  it  must  last  for  ever, 
and  that  He  would  have  it  written  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  our 
hearts,  never  to  be  obliterated.  Moreover  it  was  afterward 
laid  up  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  on  which  the  glory  of  God 
rested  in  a  cloud,  in  testimony  of  its  being  under  his  owri  imme¬ 
diate  care,  and  of  its  perpetual  and  moral  obligation. 

If  then  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  mo¬ 
ral  precepts  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God  himself;  if  the 
moral  precepts  are  plain  expressions  of  the  will  of  God  to  men ; 
and  the  will  of  God  so  expressed  is  the  ground  of  moral  obli¬ 
gation,  then  the  morality  of  the  Sabbath  is  incontrovertible. 

4thly,  It  is,  and  always  has  been  the  will  of  God,  that  a 
seventh  part  of  time  should  be  kept  holy,  because  ‘‘  the  High 
Priest  of  pur  profession,  Christ  Jesus,  who  was  faithful  to  him 
that  appointed  him,”  (Heb.  iii.  1,  2.)  instead  of  abrogating,  has 
confirmed  and  established  the  law  of  the  Sabbath. 

V 

Think  not,”  said  he,  “  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  ; 
I  ^m  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,”  Matt.  v.  17.  In  mak¬ 
ing  tt4s  declaration.  He  evidently  referred  to  the  morale  and  not 
tQ  the  ceremonial  law ;  otherwise,  his  declaration  (with  rever¬ 
ence  be  it-vritlen)  was  not  true!  He  did  come  to  abrogate 
the  ceremonicti\2i\\\  He  vyas  the  great  antitype  of  all  its  types  ; 
all  the  blood  thi^  flowed  from  its  altars  had  its  antitj-pe  in  the 
blood  He  shed  on  Calvary !  But  on  this  subject  we  are  not 
permitted  to  doubt  foi  a  single  moment,  because  he  expressly 
confines  his  meaning  to  a  moral  and  perpetual  law  :  “  For  ve¬ 
rily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaim  and  earth  pass^  one  jot  or  one  tit¬ 
tle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled,”  vcr.  1?. 
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Thus  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  established  the  rest,  though  he 
did  alter  the  time  of  it  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week :  and  the  reasons  for  this  alteration  were  obvious.  The 
Sabbath,  as  kept  by  the  Jews  on  the  seventh  day,  had  a  ceremo¬ 
nial  accommodation.  (See  Exod.  xxxi.  13 — 17.  Ezek.  xx.  12, 
20.  Deut.  V.  15.)  It  was  to  them  a  type  of  the  rest  which  was 
to  be  enjoyed  under  the  Gospel.  Nor  is  this  a  proof  that  the 
ordinance  of  the  Sabbath  was  merely  ceremonial.  The  rain¬ 
bow,  which  proceeds  from  natural  causes,  and  was  doubtless 
set  in  the  heavens  from  the  beginning,  was  in  the  time  of  Noah 
ordained  to  be  a  sign  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  him ; 
and  the  Sabbath  which  was  instituted  from  the  beginning,  on 
the  giving  of  the  ceremonial  law,  became  a  type  or  sign  to 
God’s  peculiar  people  Israel.  But  when  the  Gospel  rest  was 
ushered  in  on  the  morning  of  Christ’s  resurrection,  and  the 
Jews  ceased  to  be  God’s  peculiar  people,  the  seventh  day 
ceased  to  be  an  ordinance  of  their  faith  in  the  Gospel  rest, 
and  the  first  day  was  substituted  in  its  room. 

Besides,  the  work  of  redemption  was  than  the  work 

of  creation ;  and  it  was  expedient  that  the  day  on 

which  Chrl«t  “  ceased  from  this  work,  as  God  did  from  his,” 
should  be  observed  as  a  memorial  of  that  wonderful  event ; 
as  a  testimony  that  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  as  kept  by  the  Jew^s,  were  for  ever  abolished ;  and  that 
the  rest  of  the  Gospel  had  commenced  in  all  its  glory,  in  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  consequent  justification  of  his 
people. 

In  conformity  with  this  change  the  disciples  met  together, 
and  the  Saviour  appeared  to  them  after  his  resurrection  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week.*  On  this  day  Paul  preached  and  broke 
bread  to  the  disciples  at  Troas.f  To  the  first  day  of  the  week 
was  transferred,  by  apostolical  authority,  the  collection  for  the 
poor,  which  was  taken  up  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  on  the 
^eventh.\  And  moreover,  the  first  day  of  the  week  obtained 


*  John  XX.  19,  26. 


Acts  XX.  7. 


t  1  Tor.  vi.  I,  2. 
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among  primitive  Christians  the  title  of  the  ‘‘  Lord’s  day,’^  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  right  to  claim  it  as  his  own.* 

This  change  of  the  Sabbath  is  no  objection  to  its  morality 
and  perpetuity.  For  the  particular  day  of  the  week  on  which 
the  Sabbath  was  to  come  was  not  essential  to  the  command 
which  regulated  its  observance.  Indeed  it  might  be  shown, 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  persons  in  one 
part  of  the  world  to  unite  with  persons  in  another  part  in  ob¬ 
serving  the  same  precise  time  for  the  Sabbath,  unless  they  com¬ 
menced  their  calculations  at  the  same  time,  and  by  periods  of 
twenty-four  hours,  instead  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the 
sun.  We  shall  select  an  instance  from  Dr.  Watts,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  “  Holiness  of  Times  and  Places.f  “  If  (said  he)  a  nation 
kept  their  Sabbath  on  the  seventh  day,  by  supposed  divine  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  a  fleet  of  their  ships  should  be  sent  round  the 
world,  travelling  towards  the  west,  this  would  make  their  days 
longer ;  and  as  they  would  find  fewer  days  in  compassing  the 
globe,  so  they  would  find  their  own  sixth  day  to  be  the  Sab¬ 
bath  of  their  nation  ot  their  return  home.  Or  suppose  they 
should  travel  towards  the  east,  vkoir  days  would  be  shorter  and 
more  in  number,  and  they  would  find  their  unu  eighth,  or  first 
day  of  the  week,  to  be  the  nation’s  public  Sabbath  at  their 
return.  Now  if  either  the  first  or  last  day  of  the  week  appear 
to  have  any  thing  moral  in  them,  surely  it  ought  to  be  observ¬ 
ed:  and  thus  in  the  nation  there  would  be  three  Sabbaths 
kept,  viz.  the  Friday  by  those  who  went  westward,  the  Sunday 
by  those  who  went  eastward,  and  the  Saturday  by  those  who 
tarried  at  home  :  and  by  another  such  voyage  the  eastern  tra¬ 
vellers  would  bring  their  Sabbath  to  Monday,  and  the  western 
to  Thursday.” 

This  supposition  was  made  to  show’  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  morality  of  the  seventh  day,  which  prevented  the  trans- 


♦  The  chanf^e  of  the  weekly  Sabbath  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  is  sup 
posed  to  have  been  predicted,  Ezek.  xHii.27. 

I  Works,  Vol.  III.  page  5bl.  Leeds,  1815}, 
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fer  of  the  Sabbath  to  ihe  first:  and  the  same  reasoning  would 
go  to  show,  that  all  the  Christian  nations  who  consecrate  the 
seventh  part  of  time  to  God,  do  not  observe  the  very  same 
hours  for  their  Sabbath. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  great  design  of  the  fourth  command¬ 
ment  is  to  bind  us  to  the  sanctification  of  the  seventh  part  of  our 
time,  or  of  one  day  in  seven,  to  the  Lord.  Hence  it  expressly 
designates,  not  the  seventh  in  order  from  any  fixed  period,  but 
the  seventh  in  number ;  and  whatever  day  of  the  week  that 
comes  by  divine  appointment  is  the  Lord’s. 

As  then  the  Sabbath  has  been  changed  from  the  seventh  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week  by  competent  authority,  even  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  time,  both  Jews  and  Christians  arc 
under  moral  obligation  to  devote  this  seventh  part  of  time  to 
God.  He,  by  his  authority,  confirmed  the  original  dedication 
of  the  seventh  part  of  time  as  the  Sabbath.  He,  by  his  exam¬ 
ple,  after  his  resurrection,  designated  the  first  day  of  the  w  eek 
as  that  portion  of  time  which  he  designed  should  be  sanctified. 
It  is  therefore  evidently  the  will  of  God  that  the  Christian  Sab¬ 
bath  should  be  kept  holy,  and  consequently  that  our  obligation 
so  to  do  is  moral  and  perpetual. 

We  might  adduce  other  arguments  in  proof  of  the  morality 
of  the  Sabbath,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  convince  every 
reasonable  mind.  The  Sabbath  was  instituted  before  ihefalL 
It  was  knowm  and  observed  by  saints  before  the  giving  of  the 
law  to  Moses.  It  was  revived  by  Jehovah  on  mount  Sinai; 
and  confirmed  as  a  perpetual  law  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Its 
morality  in  fact  rests  on  the  same  basis  with  the  other  precepts 
of  the  law ;  and  the  obligations  to  observe  it  must  exist  or 
cease  with  them.  It  becomes  all  therefore  most  seriously  and 
solemnly  to  reflect  upon  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  in  this  point 
of  light,  viz.  the  light  of  a  moral  precept.  It  is  a  common  and 
a  fatal  mistake,  that  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath  was  only 
binding  on  the  Jews:  that  it  is  only  a  system  of  expediency  to 
give  man  and  beast  an  opportunity  to  refresh  themselves  amidst 
the  labours  of  the  week ;  or,  that  it  is  at  best  a  positive  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  precept.  It  is  indeed  positive,  inasmuch  as  God  hath 
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enjoined  it ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  other  precept 
of  the  moral  law.  The  first  commandment,  for  instance,  posi¬ 
tively  enjoins  the  worship  of  the  only  true  God  :  and  yet  it  is 
acknowledged  to  be  morale  because  it  is  universally  conceded 
that  the  Being  who  creates  ought  to  be  worshipped  by  his 
creatures.  But  if  we  are  under  moral  obligation  to  worship 
God,  is  it  not  essential  that  there  must  be  a  time  for  that  worship’^ 
and  though  God  has  positively  designated  the  portion  of  time, 
must  not  the  law  which  regulates  that  portion  be  moral  ?  It 
therefore  appears  to  be  the  will  of  God,  that  the  Sabbath  should 
be  sanctified  ;  that  the  precept  which  enjoins  its  sanctification 
rests  on  the  same  moral  foundation  with  the  others  in  the  two 
tables ;  and  consequently  that  he  who  transgresses  this  precept 
is  as  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  ought  to  be  as  much  the 
object  of  commiseration  and  shame  among  men,  as  the  ido¬ 
later,  the  blasphemer,  the  murderer,  the  adulterer,  or  the  thief,. 

[To  be  continued,] 


SECRET  PRAYER. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  GUARDIAN  AND  REVIEW. 
SIR, 

The  following  brief  observations  have  lain  by  me  for  some 
years.  They  are  partly  extracted,  though  from  wha!  author 
I  do  not  recollect.  They  were  drawn  up  for  my  own  use;  and 
if  you  think  them  worth  preserving,  you  will  be  pleased  to 
insert  them  in  your  Miscellany. 

Your’s,  &c.  Y. 


1.  The  uses  of  Secret  Prayer. 

1.  The  confession  of  secret  sins — such  as  murmurings 
against  God  ;  distrust  of  his  providence  ;  forgetfulness  of  past 
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mercies ;  with  that  train  of  sinful  thoughts  and  propensities,  so 
constantly  the  companions  of  a  soul  thus  exercised. 

2.  The  display  before  God  of  personal  wants  and  necessi¬ 
ties.  This  brings  before  the  supplicant’s  view  his  need  of  pa¬ 
tience  under  trial — of  strength  to  endure  temptation,  from 
whatever  source  it  may  arise — and  of  confidence  in  the  divine 
promise,  that  all  shall  work  together  for  his  good. 

3.  Special  mercies  to  record,  and  special  requests  to  ofier, 
as  they  regard  myself,  my  family,  friends,  the  state  of  man¬ 
kind  at  large,  and  the  Church  of  the  living  God. 

II.  The  management  of  Secret  Prayer. 

1.  Consider  what  I  am  entering  upon.  An  address  to  God 
in  his  immediate  presence!  Let  me  consider  his  greatness, 
goodness,  and  promises.  The  arguments  which  I  shall  use ; 
as  my  weakness,  and  his  power — my  ignorance,  and  his  wis¬ 
dom — my  sinfulness,  and  his  holiness.  Let  me  sincerely  pre¬ 
sent  to  God  my  undivided  heart,  with  all  its  hopes  and  fears, 
its  desires,  and  discouragements. 

2.  Let  me  confess  my  sins  without  reserve,  as  in  the  presence 
of  an  all-seeing,  and  all-pardoning  God.  .  And  may  I  never 
forget,  that  to  hide  iniquity  in  my  heart,  at  such  a  season,  is 
the  highest  insult  to  the  majesty  of  that  Being  whom  I  am 
approaching,  which  can  be  offered  ! 

3.  In  my  pleading  with  God,  may  I  leave  no  corner  of  my 
heart  unexamined.  Let  me  determine  to  know  myself  tho¬ 
roughly.  If  unbelief  oppresses  my  heart ;  if  gloomy  prospects 
disquiet  my  soul ;  if  temptation  harasses  me  in  my  approaches 
to  God,  may  I  plead  the  whole  with  my  Father,  who  knows 
my  frame,  remembers  whereof  I  am  made,  and  will  give  relief 
in  his  own  good  time. 

4.  Let  my  address  be  ardent  and  importunate.  The  prayer 
of  earnest  faith  prevails.  Not  that  I  am  accepted  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  but  the  soul  who  deeply  feels  its  state  in  the  sight  of 
God  must  be  in  earnest — it  cannot  but  be  ardent.  If,  there-. 
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fore,  this  be  not  the  case  with  me,  have  I  not  strong  reason  to 
doubt  my  sincerity  ? 

5.  Persevere,  though  the  answer  may  be  delayed.  For  the 
trial  and  exercise  of  faith,  God  often  withholds,  for  a  while, 
what  ultimately  he  intends  to  give. 

6.  If  finally  denied,  let  me  learn  submission.  This  is  the 
Christian’s  great  privilege,  that,  under  every  disappointment, 
he  can  calmly  say,  Father!  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done. 
Let  me  remember,  that  he  who  first  formed  me,  best  knows 
what  is  suited  to  my  state.  Under  this  conviction,  I  shall  be 
satisfied  with  all  which  he  appoints  me  to  do  or  to  sufier. 

7.  Christ  must  be  the  only  medium  of  my  approach. 
Other  rock,  other  hope,  have  I  none.  I  will  consider  him 
then  as  the  great  Propitiation  for  sin — my  Advocate  with  the 
Father;  my  all-redeeming  Saviour;  my  everlasting  Friend. 
If  disappointed  here,  I  am  indeed,  of  all  men,  the  most 
miserable. 

8.  Humbly  let  me  plead  my  personal  interest  in  the  Re¬ 
deemer.  He  hath  purchased  me  w^ith  his  blood  ;  called  me 
by  his  grace,  and  sanctified  me  through  his  Spirit.  I  will 
plead  my  covenant  relation.  He  has  become  my  Brother, 
Protector,  Friend — My  all,  and  in  all. 

9.  I  must  urge  the  promises  of  God  before  him,  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  of  prayer.  Intreat  the  outpourings  of  his  Spirit ;  form 
s\ew  resolutions  in  divine  strength,  and  wait  patiently  for  the 
answer  of  peace. 

III.  How  to  judge  whether  God  incline  to  my  petitions. 

1.  By  the  frame  and  temper  of  the  mind,  when  engaged  in 
prayer.  A  divine  liberty  before  God  is  no  small  proof  of  the 
soul’s  acceptance  ;  but  guard  against  every  feeling  which  is 
not  the  direct  fruit  of  the  heavenly  union  between  Christ 
and  the  soul. 

2.  By  that  calmness  of  soul,  which,  having  spread  its  wants 
before  God,  sinks  into  his  will,  and  rests  satisfied  with  his  dis¬ 
pensations. 
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3.  By  the  fervency  of  the  soul’s  affection ;  the  intenseness 
of  its  desires;  the  ardour  of  its  gratitude,  and  its  inward  encou¬ 
ragements  and  increased  faith,  whenever  it  draws  nigh  to  God. 
By  the  longing  it  has  for  the  frequent  recurrence  of  this  ines¬ 
timable  privilege  ;  when  the  heart,  undisturbed  by  external 
circumstances,  can  lie  naked  and  open  before  its  Father  and 
its  Judge. 

4.  By  constant  growth  in  grace.  If  there  are  no  fruits, 
the  prayer  has  never  been  heard.  The  closet  desires  of 
the  heart  must  appear  in  the  life,  reduced  to  practice. 


TRANSLATED  FOR  THE  EVANGELICAL  GUARDIAN  AND  REVIEW. 

Oration  of  John  Jilphonsus  Turretin^  concerning  the  various 
stages  of  the  Christian  Churchy  addressed  to  a  Society  estab* 
lished  to  propagate  the  Gospel. 

[Continued  from  page  168.] 

A^d  thus,  by  degrees,  we  have  arrived  to  those  unhappy 
times,  in  which  worse  vices  could  not  exist ;  and  which  truth, 
the  most  strenuous  defenders  of  the  Pontifical  power  cannot 
possibly  deny.  Baronius,  speaking  of  the  tenth  century,  in 
its  commencement,  declares,  that  it  was  iVow,  because  of  its 
hardness  or  sterility  ;  in  good,  leaden,  through  the  deformity 
of  abounding  evil ;  and  dark,  because  of  the  absence  of  the 
light  of  Scripture.  And  then,  that  God  had  forgotten  his 
Church,  because  her  appearance  was  so  foul ;  that  Christ  Nvas 
lying  in  a  deep  sleep,  in  the  ship  of  his  Church,  and  no  one 
could  be  found  to  awake  him  ;  that  the  abomination  of  desola¬ 
tion  was  visible ;  and  things,  the  most  base,  deformed,  and 
execrable,  were  beheld  in  the  apostolic  chair.  Shall  I  speak 
of  the  profound  ignorance  of  the  times,  of  neglected  studies, 
of  decavcd  literature,  of  barbarism  brooding  over  the  Church. 
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of  unskilfulhess  in  things  both  human  and  divine,  a  stupor  sus» 
pending  the  mind,  so  that  there  was  found  scarcely  a  solitary 
learned  man  even  at  Rome  ?  Shall  I  speak  of  the  unbridled 
licentiousness  of  the  morals  wdiich  prevailed  in  those  times? 
True  faith  had  departed.  The  fear  of  God  was  taken  from 
the  midst  of  men.  Justice  perished,  and  equity  \\^A  fallen  in 
the  streets.  Violence  and  fraud  reigned  with  boundless  sway.* 
There  was  no  place  for  continence,  frugality,  or  sobriety. 
Fornication  was  unblushingly  committed.  As  were  the  people, 
so  were  the  priests.  The  houses  of  the  clergy  were  converted 
into  brothels  and  the  conventicle  of  stage-players,  as  the  most 
pious  v\  liters  of  those  times  declare.  Shall  1  speak  of  rites  trod¬ 
den  under  foot  ?  of  discipline  overturned  ?  and  the  Roman 
Church  being  filled  with  impious  and  unchaste  men,  with  rob¬ 
bers,  with  spoilers,  as  they  were  called  by  Baronius  ?  Fifty  of 
whom,  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  ought  to 
have  been  termed  apostates,  and  not  apostles,  as  Genebrardus 
confesses.  The  pontificate  was  at  the  pleasure  of  the  most 
abandoned  harlots.  A  boy,  not  five  years  of  age,  was  elected 
to  the  highest  honours.  And  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople, 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  on  the  day  of  administering  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  abruptly  left  the  solemnities  to  behold  a  mare 
bringing  forth  ;  and  when  the  colt  was  produced,  devoutly  re¬ 
turned  to  finish  his  work.  O  glorious !  honourable  times ! 
calculated  only  to  confirm  idolatry,  to  propagate  error,  to 
heighten  pontifical  tyranny,  to  induce  a  barbarous  theology, 
consisting  of  fabulous  legends,  to  renew  a  sacred,  yea,  the  most 
sacred  war;  (if  the  love  of  gold,  “  auri  sacra  fames,”  be  sa¬ 
cred)  and,  finally,  to  open  up  an  overflowing  fountain  of  the 
most  filthy  and  flagitious  crimes.  But  we  are  disgusted  with 
the  subject ;  and  let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  another  era  in  the 
Church,  when  we  behold  her  purified  from  such  gross  abomi¬ 
nations. 

Great,  yea  truly,  very  great,  must  have  been  the  care  of 
God  at  this  time  over  his  Church,  that  while  such  a  flood  of 
errors  and  superstition  was  swelling  around  her,  God  always 
preserved  an  ark ;  and,  when  darkness  brooded  over  Egypt,  he 
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Still  shone  upon  the  land  of  Goshen  !  Although  the  floor  was 
dry,  the  fleece  was  still  watered  :  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  in 
the  thickest  gloom  of  papacy  there  were  still  preserved  among 
the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  the  WickliflStes,  the  Hussites, 
and  Bohemians,  the  sparks  of  divine  truth.  But  his  progres¬ 
sive  care  extended  still  farther.  It  was  the  pleasure  of  God, 
that  a  splendid  torch  should  he  kindled,  hy  which,  not  only 
the  obscure  corners  of  the  . earth,  and  the  contracted  valleysr, 
hut  even  Europe  herself,  and  the  whole  world,  should,  at 
last,  be  illumined.  O  happy  times !  O  blessed  conversion  ! 
in  which  are  discovered  so  many  miracles  and  so  many  marks 
of  divine  mercy ! 

But  who  does  not  perceive  that  a  way  was  prepared  for  this 
work,  by  the  revival  of  learning,  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries;  by  the  discovery  of  the  typographic 
art;  by  the  establishment  of  public  libraries;  and  by  the  learn¬ 
ed  band  of  Greeks  conveyed  into  Italy,  after  Constantinople 
was  taken  by  the  Turks,  who  revived  Grecian  literature,  as 
well  as  the  Hebrew  and  Latin  ?  Many  of  the  most  excellent 
and  learned  men  arose  in  those  days;  among  whom  was 
Erasmus ;  who  was  not  himself  in  the  number  of  the  re¬ 
formers,  and  sometimes  he  even  opposed  them,  yet,  by 
publishing  and  illustrating  the  sacred  Scriptures,  by  sending 
forth  into  the  world  the  writer  of  the  Old  Church,  by  openly 
condemning  the  absurdities  of  the  prevailing  religion,  by  ex¬ 
hibiting  and  commending  the  duties  of  true  piety,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  how  eminently  useful  he  was  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  the  Protestants. 

But  these  are  mere  preliminaries.  When  we  come  to  the 
great  work  of  the  Reformation  itself,  who  is  not  astonished  to 
behold,  as  though  by  a  signal  given,  most  illustrious  men  aris¬ 
ing  in  various  parts,  and  spreading  their  influence  over  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  among  the  Germans,  the  Helvetii,  (nations  who  were 
most  tenaciously  attached  to  received  customs,)  among  the 
Gauls,  the  Britons,  and  Batavians ;  yea,  through  the  remotest 
regions  of  the  North  Who  does  not  admire  the  exertions  of 
these  men,  in  illnstralmg  divine  truth,  and  purifying  the  Church 
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from  her  foulest  errors  ?  Who  does  not  behold  in  such  meil, 
a  wondrous  felicity  of  genius,  profound  erudition,  (far  beyond 
the  condition  of  the  times,)  a  polished  mode  of  speaking  and 
writing,  entirely  foreign  from  the  rudeness  of  the  day  ;  an  al¬ 
most  incomparable  power  of  eloquence,  which  excited  and 
enticed  patience  under  labour,  almost  incredible  ;  a  lofty  and 
divine  mind  ;  an  indefatigable  study  of  truth  ;  most  fervent 
zeal  for  the  house  of  God ;  fortitude,  constancy,  and  an  un¬ 
daunted  spirit,  which  was  not  diverted  from  its  purpose,  by 
imminent  dangers,  nor  threats  of  tyrants,  nor  gibbets,  nor 
flames !  Are  not  these  things  known,  and  worthy  to  be  known 
throughout  the  world  ?  Who  does  not  behold  them  harmo¬ 
nious  in  the  capital  truths  concerning  doctrine,  discipline, 
worship,  and  government  ?  And  although  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  had  been  nearly  lost  in  eternal  darkness,  behold  how  it 
arises,  as  though  from  the  tomb !  and  shines  in  its  true  and  na¬ 
tive  S|jiendour.  Who  does  not  wonder  at  the  incredible  veloci¬ 
ty  with  which  this  great  work  was  promoted  ?  The  councils  of 
Rome  confounded  ;  the  designs  of  opposing  princes  frustrated; 
yea,  princes  themselves,  who  at  first  opposed,  at  last  aiding  in 
this  happy  Reformation  !  The  Church  renewed  from  ashes, 
and  illuminating  the  world  with  truth  and  glory.  Truly,  when 
I  contemplate  those  times,  and  those  heroes,  by  whose  minis¬ 
try  light  was  restored  to  the  Church ;  when  I  place  before  my 
eyes  their  virtues ;  when  I  consider  their  labours ;  how  much 
they  attempted  ;  how  much  they  accomplished,  and  how  much 
they  endured,  I  am  filled  with  astonishment,  and  am  almost 
constrained  to  say,  greater  things  could  never  have  been  ef¬ 
fected  by  man. 


[To  he  concluded  in  ovr  next.^ 
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FOR  THE  EVANGELICAIi  GUARDIAN  AND  REVIEW. 

MR.  EDITOR, 

AS  you  appear  to  be  engaged  in  an  useful  work,  which  pro¬ 
mises  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  both  of  religious  know¬ 
ledge  and  of  science,  I  shall  probably  now  and  then  request 
the  honour  of  being  permitted  to  lend  you,  a  moment,  my 
feeble  aid,  when  1  can  do  it  without  being  involved  in  the  vor¬ 
tex  of  controversy.  Sometimes  I  may  dare  to  fill  up  too  ma¬ 
ny  of  your  important  pages ;  I  will  again  endeavour  to  make 
some  atonement  for  the  intrusion  by  the  brevity  of  my  remarks, 
if  indeed  they  are  on  any  subject  that  may  claim  an  interest 
with  your  Readers.  S. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  DEAD  SEA,  AND  THE  HISTORY  CON^ 

NECTED  WITH  IT. 

I  MEAN  at  present  to  confine  myself  to  a  few  reflections  on 
the  origin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  a  detail  of  several  related 
events  immediately  preceding  or  consequent  upon  that  interest¬ 
ing  catastrophe.  That  sea  is  evidently  not  a  division  of  the 
waters  which  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  original  struc¬ 
ture  of  our  globe.  Into  what  abyss  the  beautiful  stream  of  the 
river  Jordan  was  at  first  disembogued,  whether  into  the  north¬ 
ern  end  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  is  uncertain  ;  but  we  learn  from  the  interesting 
history  of  the  Patriarch  Abraham,  that  the  mass  of  its  waters, 
collected  into  an  extensive  lake,  now  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  the  plain.  That  fertile  plain  had  been  formed 
by  the  alluvions  of  the  Jordan  through  a  long  series  of  lime, 
and  had.  become  the  rich  cover  of  vast  mines  of  bitumen  and 
sulphur  lodged  beneath  the  surface.  The  insensible  exhala¬ 
tions  of  these  vivifying  minerals  had  enriched  the  soil  with  a 
most  extraordinary  fertility,  which  invited  the  growth  of  opu¬ 
lent  cities,  and  nursed  their  inhabitants  in  luxury  and  magnifi¬ 
cence.  Their  indolence  and  wealth  had  grown  into  prolific 
sources  of  the  most  audacious  vice.  And  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
yoL.  I. ...No.  .5.  14 
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rah,  Admab  and  Zeboiim  bad  become  in  time  surnames  of 
the  most  abominable  crimes.  Arrived  at  this  extreme  of  de¬ 
pravity,  they  were,  by  an  invariable  law  of  the  providence  of 
Almighty  God,  destined  to  a  speedy  destruction,  which,  in 
corrupted  nations,  is  the  natural  result  of  their  internal  licen¬ 
tiousness  and  disorder ;  or,  otherwise,  as  in  the  present  case, 
is  produced  by  the  immediate  judgments  of  heaven,  to  rid  the 
earth  of  such  a  load  of  guilt.  When  the  terrible  vengeance  is 
to  be  accomplislied  by  physical  causes,  the  train  is  prepared  in 
the  structure  of  nature  ;  and  the  combinations  of  its  ordinary 
po  wers  though  commonly  remote  from  the  view  of  mortals, 
produce  an  action,  that,  at  the  destined  moment,  bursts  into 
fatal  operation.  The  perdition  of  these  devoted  cities  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  history  of  the  fact,  to  have  been  the  effect  of 
a  tremendous  earthquake  and  volcano.  The  inflammatory 
elements  embraced  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  kindled  into 
flame  by  their  own  fermentations,  aided  by  lightnings  engen¬ 
dered  from  the  same  causes,  in  an  instant  broke  forth  in  horri¬ 
ble  tremblings  of  the  earth  and  convulsions  of  volcanic  fires, 
which  absorbed  the  whole  region. 

The  holy  patriarch  Abraham,  who  had  been  selected  by 
Heaven  to  be  the  founder  of  the  ancient  Church,  was  thought 
worthy,  on  this  occasion,  to  be  intrusted  with  the  secret  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  Most  High,  and  to  be  made  the  depositary  of  the 
judgments  by  which  He  had  resolved  to  exterminate  those 
corrupted  cities. 

Three  strangers  appeared  to  the  venerable  man,  as  he  sat  in 
the  door  of  his  tent  about  noon,  according  to  the  usages  of  his 
pastoral  life.  A  benevolent  hospitality  prompted  him  to  meet 
them,  and  press  them  to  accept  from  him  all  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  comforts  on  their  journey,  w  hich  the  kindness  of  bis 
heart  inclined,  and  the  beneficence  of  Divine  Providence  ena¬ 
bled,  him  to  bestow.  With  the  amiable  simplicity  of  primitive 
manners,  he  spread,  with  his  own  hands,  a  rural  repast  for 
them  under  the  cover  of  the  branching  tree,  w  hich  extended 
its  shade  over  the  tent  in  which  he  resided.  The  travellers 
proved  to  be  heavenly  messengers,  despatched  on  a  graciou? 


and  prophetic  errand  to  this  founder  of  Churches  and  of  na¬ 
tions.  One  of  them,  by  the  extraordinary  majesty  of  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  attracted  the  profoundest  reverence  of  the  patriarch. 
After  conversing  with  him  on  his  approaching  felicity  in  the 
birth  of  the  heir  of  promise^  when  they  arose  to  depart,  two  of 
them  directed  their  course  towards  Sodom,  with  the  purpose 
of  rescuing  his  nephew  Lot  from  the  impending  destruction  of 
that  devoted  nation,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  bad  unhappily 
planted  his  abode.  The  third,  who  now  assumed  to  himself 
the  title  of  JEHOVAH,  still  prolonging  his  discourse  with  the 
holy  patriarch,  reveals  to  him  those  fearful  judgments,  the 
terrors  of  which  he  should  presently  witness  with  his  own  eyes. 
Abraham,  filled  with  compassion  for  a  miserable  people,  pre¬ 
sumes  to  intercede  for  them  with  Almighty  God.  And  no 
where,  perhaps,  can  we  find  an  example  of  equal  tenderness, 
fervriicy,  perseverance,  and  yet  liumllity  aud  submission  in 
prayer,  as  in  that  which  reigns,  in  the  supplications  of  this 
holy  man.  In  condescension  to  his  faithful  intercession,  the 
Eternal  engages  that,  if  ten  righteous  persons  could  be  found 
among  so  many  thousands  of  reasonable  beings,  the  creatures 
of  God,  whd  worshipped  him,  who  were  not  dissolute,  profli¬ 
gate,  abandoned,  he  would  suspend  his  denunciations.  Oh  ! 
horrible  receptacles  of  vice  !  where  those  unnatural  crimes, 
which  mark  the  last  stage  of  degeneracy  among  any  people, 
had  now  become  univ'ersal !  Not  ten  righteous  could  be 
found  ! 

For  the  purposes  of  the  vilest  lust,  which  still  beai-s  their 
detested  name,  the  Sodomites  sought  to  drag  from  the  chaste 
house  of  Lot,  the  divine  heralds  who  had  entered  it  under  the 
guise  of  strangers,  and  who  were  entitled,  of  course,  to  the 
piety  of  hospitable  protection.  Provoked  with  the  enormity 
of  their  crime,  tliese  heavenly  guests  smote  the  wretches  with 
a  blindness,  through  which  they  were  not  able  to  grope  their 
way  ;  and  then  they  hastened  the  retreat  of  Lot  and  his  family 
from  the  ruin  impending  over  this  abyss  of  iniquity.  Hardly 
had  the  good  man  made  his  escape  from  the  flames,  which 
were  already  bursting  on  every  hand,  when  the  cities,  and  the 
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extended  territories  around  them,  were  converted  into  an  uni¬ 
versal  and  tremendous  conflagration.  Globes  of  fire  kindled 
within  the  earth,  and  meeting  the  sheets  descending  from 
heaven,  lighted  the  sulphurous  and  bituminous  substances 
with  which  the  soil  in  that  region  is  impregnated,  when,  in  a 
moment,  the  whole  abyss  below  burst  forth  into  a*  horrible 
volcano.  Abraham,  from  afar,  beheld  the  columns  of  smoke 
and  flame  ascending  to  the  skies.  Lot  was  escaping  for  his 
life  ;  but  the  imprudent  wife  of  Lot,  either  foolishly  lingering 
about  the  purlieus  of  her  former  pleasures,  or  turning  with  a 
vain  curiosity,  to  listen  to  the  shrieks  of  the  perishing,  and  the 
thunders  and  earthquakes  which  convulsed  the  burning  vortex, 
the  image  of  hell,  was  caught  in  the  pestilential  vapour,  and 
fixed  to  the  soil,  a  motionless  statue^*  saturated  with  the  salts 
with  which  the  atmosphere  was  now  abundantly  surcharged. 

In  one  iiislaiit,  these  guilty  cities,  each  of  which  contained 
a  nation,  sunk  down  into  the  flaming  caverns  of  the  earth  ;  and 
the  river  Jordan,  which  formerly  watered  their  fertile  and 
beautiful  plains,  pouring  its  waves  after  them  into  the  tremen¬ 
dous  chasm,  filled  it  up  with  an  extensive  lake,  which  ha- 
since  obtained  the  name  of  the  Dead  Sea.f 


♦  This  appears  to  be  the  proper  interpretation  of  that  /erm,  translated  in  our 
version,  a  pillar  of  salf^  to  the  ^eat  amusement  of  the  enemies  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Its  original  import  is,  a yi.if lire,  or  immoveable  object  of  any  kind.  And 
the  probability  is,  that  an  extremely  subtile,  hot,  and  saline  vapour,  issuing  from 
the  volcano  of  Sodom,  arrested  the  unhappy  woman  as  she  lingered  too  near  the 
flames,  and  copiously  penetrating  her  whole  frame,  fixed  her  motionless,  and 
susceptible  of  a  protracted  preservation,  to  the  spot.  And  there  are  not  a  few 
examples,  in  the  histories  of  different  countries,  of  persons,  who,  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  have  been  fixed  as  statues,  by  the  force  of  subterranean  or  volcanic  vapours. 
Aventinus,  (according  to  Heidegger,  Tom.  2.  Exercit.  8.  No.  33.)  in  his  annals 
of  the  Boii,  an  ancient  people  of  Gaul,  informs  us  of  more  than  fifty  peasants, 
occupied  in  milking  their  cattle  during  an  earthquake,  who  were  penetrated  by 
a  pestilential  vapour,  and  converted  into  statues,  abundantly  impregnated  with 
salt.  [See  also  Kircher,  ,Mundus  Subter.  Tom.  2.  lib.  8.  sect.  2.  cap.  2.] 

t  This  is  apparently  the  just,  as  it  is  a  most  natural,  account  of  the  destruction 
of  the  cities  of  the  plain  ;  and  of  the  origin  of  that  great  Make  which  has  been 
called  the  Dead  Sea  :  A  denomination  which  it  has  received  from  a  sluggish  and 
bituminous  oil  with  whioh  it  is  covered,  and  which  generally  gives  its  face  a  smooth 


Here  we  cannot  forbear  pausing  a  moment,  to  reflect  on  the 
fearful  catastrophe  of  that  soft,  voluptuous  people,  wholly  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  delirious  dreams,  and  the  mad  pursuits  of  the 
lowest  sensuality.  Roused  from  their  morning  slumbers, 
which  had  succeeded  the  revels  of  the  night,  by  the  blasting 
fires  of  heaven,  united  with  the  exploding  bowels  of  the  earth, 
sec  them  plunged,  from  their  pillows,  into  the  bosom  of  de- 
ouring  flames ; — for  the  soft  music  to  Avhich  they  danced, 
listen  to  the  thunders  which  rend  the  firmament  above  their 
heads; — for  the  lascivious  songs,  at  which  they  were  melting 
away  in  sensual  transports,  hear  the  shrieks  of  despair  with 
which  they  are  sinking  down  to  hell.  Ah  !  how  many  thought¬ 
less  mortals,  though  not  overwhelmed  by  the  visible  judg¬ 
ments  of  God,  are,  in  a  more  silent  and  unobserved  manner, 
continually  descending  from  the  midst  of  their  unhallowed  joys 
to  the  blackness  of  darkness^  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and 
their  fire  is  not  quenched !  S. 


REVIEW. 


Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Revelation,  viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  Modern  Astronomy,  by  Thomas 
Chalmers,  D.  D.  Minister  of  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow. 
New-York,  published  by  Kirk  &;  Mercein.  1617.  8vo. 
pp.  275.  bds.  price  50. 

There  is  nothing  either  novel  or  formidable  in  what  is 
called,  improperly  indeed,  the  astronomical  argument  against 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  more  able  infidels  have  been 
so  sensible  of  this,  that  they  have  not  urged  it  in  their  writings. 
It  is  frequently,  however,  referred  to  in  convei'salion ;  and  it  is 

and  torpid  appearance ;  and  from  a  certain  vapour  said  to  exhale  from  it«  waters, 
which  prevents  or  blasts  all  vegetation  near  its  shores,  and  is  fatal  to  the  volatfle 
tribes  flying  too  near  its  snrfsee. 
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understood,  that  some  professors,  in  our  own  colleges,  enforce 
it  ex  cathedra.  It  may,  in  siicli  cases,  have  sometimes  an¬ 
swered  the  purpose  of  deceiving  novices  in  reasoning.  Mr. 
Thomas  Paine,  the  most  virulent,  if  not  the  most  popular 
writer  of  the  deistical  school,  has  ventured  to  give  this  objec¬ 
tion  to  revealed  religion  a  place  in  his  Age  of  Reason.  It  is 
stated  as  follows  :* 

To  believe  that  God  created  a  plurality  of  worlds,  at  least 
as  numerous  as  what  we  call  stars,  renders  the  Christian  sys¬ 
tem  of  faith  at  once  little  and  ridiculous,  and  scatters  it  in  the 
mind  like  feathers  in  the  air. — The  two  beliefs  cannot  be  held 
together  in  the  same  mind  ;  and  he  who  thinks  that  he  believes 
both,  has  thought  but  little  of  either.” 

The  principle  of  this  argument  is  obvious  enough.  A  com¬ 
paratively  small  object  will  not  receive  particular  attention 
from  one  who  presides  over  an  extensive  empire.  All  that  can 
be  said  upon  the  subject,  in  the  way  of  objection  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  amounts  to  no  more  than  this.  The  argument,  of 
course,  is  neither  new  nor  formidable.  Its  force  is  repelled 
with  facility.  It  requires  only  to  be  understood  in  order  to  be 
contemned.  A  man  of  sense  would  scarcely  venture  his  repu¬ 
tation  before  his  friends  in  private  life,  so  far  as  to  repeat  de¬ 
liberately  the  bare  assertion.  It  is  well  known  that  great  men 
not  only  do,  in  fact,  pay  attention  to  some  minute  concerns ; 
but,  in  order  to  be  great,  they  must  have  paid  attention  to 
many  such ;  and  it  is  their  imperfection  and  their  loss,  that 
they  cannot  always  descend  to  the  most  minute  details,  without 
sacrificing  more  important  interests.  How  absurd  then,  to 
apply  the  principle  under  consideration  against  that  God, 
whose  infinite  mind  is  incapable  of  distraction  by  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  objects — against  Him,  who,  with  equal  ease,  creates 
and  preserves  the  seraph  and  the  insect  ;  who  controls,  with¬ 
out  embarrassment  or  fatigue,  the  destinies  of  mighty  em¬ 
pires,  and  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads. 
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It  by  no  means  alters  the  case,  or  helps  the  argument,  to 
dignify  it  with  the  epithet,  Astronomical.  ^  The  splendour  of  a 
thousand  suns,  and  the  reflected  lights  of  their  planets,  may 
dazzle  and  confound  the  beholder ;  but  they  cannot  alter  the 
nature  of  truth,  or  transform  sophistry  into  legitimate  syllo¬ 
gism.  If  the  government  of  this  world,  administered  by  the 
Lord  God,  does  not  prevent  him  from  directing  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  an  atom,  multiply  the  number  of  worlds  as  far  as 
figures  can  reach,  and  the  care  of  them  all  cannot  prevent  in¬ 
finite  goodness  from  extending  mercy  to  the  world  on  which 
we  dwell. 

As  there  is  nothing  of  force  in  the  argument,  from  the  sup¬ 
posed  magnitude  of  creation,  against  the  truth  of  revealed  re¬ 
ligion,  there  is  no.  credit,  on  the  score  of  originality,  due  to 
those  who  urge  it,  under  the  pretence  of  their  superior  attain¬ 
ments  in  the  science  of  astronomy.  There  is  no  novelty  in  the 
argument.  The  greatness  of  God’s  moral  empire  has  often 
before  been  employed  as  an  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  his 
exhibiting  special  mercy  to  a  part  of  his  rational  family. 
There  is  no  controversy,  in  the  catalogue  of  those  disputes 
which  have  agitated  the  Church,  more  common  than  the  one 
which  depends  upon  this  very  absurd  principle.  It  has  been 
urged,  again  and  again,  by  men  who  never  pretended  to  any 
acquaintance  with  modern  philosophy.  It  has  been  urged  by 
the  most  ignorant  Universalists,  in  favour  of  the  system  of  the 
final  salvation  of  all  men.  It  has  been  urged  by  the  advocates 
of  general  atonement  against  the  doctrine  of  particular  re¬ 
demption.  It  has  been  advanced  by  the  illiterate  as  well  as 
by  the  learned  objector  to  the  doctrine  of  the  decrees  and 
providence  of  God,  extending  to  the  most  minute  concerns  of 
every  department  of  creation.  In  the  principle  of  this  very 
argument,  the  friends  ef  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  re¬ 
cognize  the  old  and  steady  antagonist  of  God’s  sovereignty,  as 
a  part  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  It  is  of  no 
consequence,  whether  it  be  urged  upon  the  hypothesis  of  one 
world,  or  of  eighty  millions  of  worlds.  JVon  majus  aut  minus 
olierat  speciem.  In  vain  have  sciolists  attempted  to  introduce 
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this  enemy  as  a  stranger,  discovered  by  astronomers,  and  en¬ 
robed  in  the  lights  of  ten  thousand  stars.  It  is  only  the  ancient 
pretence,  from  the  magnitude  of  God’s  moral  empire,  against 
showing  mercy  to  his  peculiar  people,  chosen  in  Jesus  Christ 
to  everlasting  life.  Under  every  form  it  has  been  opposed,  not 
to  the  principles  of  natural  theology,  but  to  the  distinguishing 
doctrines  of  evangelical  religion. 

Infidelity  itself  has  not  ventured  to  reprobate*  all  virtue 
among  men.  Every  one  admits  the  propriety  of  cherishing 
honesty,  temperance,  benevolence,  disinterestedness,  and  even 
devotional  feelings  and  expressions  of  some  description.  We 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  known,  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  creation  has  been  urged  as  a  reason,  why  men  ought  not 
to  be  intelligent,  sober,  industrious,  devout,  and  benevolent. 
No,  it  has  uniformly  been  urged  against  our  faith  in  Jesus 

Christ,  THE  LORD  OUR  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

“  From  whence,”  said  Mr.  Paine,  “  could  arise  the  solitarv 
and  strange  conceit,  that  the  Almighty,  who  had  millions  of 
worlds,  equally  dependent  on  his  protection,  should  quit  the 
care  of  all  the  rest,  and  come  to  die  in  our  world 

It  is  by  intermingling  truth  with  falsehood,  that  error  if 
usually  propagated  among  the  unwary.  The  sentence,  which 
we  have  quoted,  affords  a  good  specimen  of  this  practice, 
marked  indeed  with  the  characteristic  profanity  and  vulgarity 
of  its  author.  Christians  never  affirmed,  or  even  conceited^  that 
the  Almighty  “  left  the  care”  of  any,  or  all  the  rest,  of  his 
creatures,  when  he  came  to  this  world  for  the  redemption  of 
his  sons  and  daughters.  On  the  contrary,  they  believe  and 
affirm,  that,  at  the  very  moment,  in  which  Jesus  Christ  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  cross,  his  shoulders  upheld  the  fabric  of  the 
universe  :  and  yet,  it  is  upon  the  insinuation  of  such  desertion, 

♦  First  part,  Age  of  Reason,  page  4G. 

‘  Whence,’  said  another  writer,  professing  Christianity,  with  the  same  reason, 
but  more  courtesy,  ‘  whence  the  idea,  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  millions  of 
others,  equally  dependent  on  his  protection,  should  come  and  die  for  the  elect?’ 
Verily,  Mr.  Paine,  with  all  his  acuteness,  did  not  invent  this  argument.  Deists 
a?e  not  the  only  antagonists  of  the  Christian  doctrines. 
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ignoble  as  it  is  false,  that ‘the  whole  force  of  the  infidel  ob¬ 
jection  depends.  It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  therefore, 
but  the  principle,  which  makes  it  necessary,  on  the  part  of 
God,  to  quit  the  care  of  one  part  of  his  works  before  he  can 
show  mercy  to  another,  that  is  disrespectful  to  his  infinite  at¬ 
tributes,  both  natural  and  moral.  The  fact,  nevertheless,  of 
Christ’s  advent  ,  into  this  world,  which  Mr.  Paine  cads,  in  his 
own  peculiar  style,  a  solitary  and  strange  conceit,  is  confessed 
by  all  Christians  to  be  a  solitary  and  wonderful  instance  of 
divine  condescension.  Without  controversy  great  is  the 
MYSTERY  of  godUncss  2  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh.  This  is 
the  Lord^s  doing ;  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.^  This  glo¬ 
rious  truth  is  the  head  of  the  corner.  Take  it  away,  and 
nothing  of  Christianity  remains,  worthy  of  being  defended. 

Let  the  argument,  however,  be  tested  by  a  fair  application 
of  the  principle  which  it  involves,  to  cases  which  come  within 
the  sphere  of  common  observation,  and  then  its  fallacy  will 
appear  to  every  one.  If  the  vast  extent  of  God’s  dominions 
precludes  him  from  making  a  particular  display  of  the  riches 
of  his  goodness  in  any  one  part  of  his  empire,  then  the  hus¬ 
bandman  is  prevented,  by  the  largeness  of  his  farm,  from 
building  his  house  and  cultivating  his  garden  upon  any  part  of 
his  property  :  then  the  ruler  of  a  civilized  commonwealth  is, 
by  the  greatness  of  the  number  of  his  subjects,  absolutely  ex¬ 
cluded  from  showing  kindness  to  any  person  whatsoever,  and 
from  cherishing  habits  of  particular  friendship  with  any  one 
individual  in  the  community.  Then,  too,  if  no  sovereignty  is 
to  be  exercised  in  the  distribution  of  privileges,  the  several 
classes  of  creation  have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  hand  that 
formed  them,  saying.  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  Then, 
not  only  should  man  himself  present  his  accusations  for  having 
been  made  lower  than  the  angels,  but  the  inferior  creation 
should  impeach  the  justice  of  him  w  ho  put  them  in  subjection. 

Let  it  not  be  understood,  that  w^e  have  any  controversy  with 

men  of  a  liberal  and  scientific  character,  about  the  ntiiitv  of 

•  0 

•  I  Tim.  iii.  IG.  Ps.  rwiii.  ‘21. 
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literature  and  philosophy.  The  lights  of  science  are  loo 
valuable  to  be  extinguished — too  delightful  to  be  defamed — 
too  splendid  not  to  be  admired.  They  are  favourable  to  every 
improvement  in  civilized  society,  while  they  direct  individuals 
to  many  sources  of  high  enjoyment ;  and,  as  truth  is  uniformly 
consistent,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  progress  of  knowledge,  in 
any  department,  should,  of  itself,  become  injurious  to  the  hope 
of  the  children  of  Israel.  He  is  not  a  child  of  light  that  would 
deprecate  a  spirit  of  inquiry  among  his  cotemporaries ;  that 
would  offer  restraints  to  liberal  discussion  in  others ;  or  re¬ 
ceive,  as  an  article  of  his  own  faith,  any  idea  which  is  confess¬ 
edly  inconsistent  with  some  other  truth  demonstrated.  It  is  a 
prejudice,  as  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of  religion  in  the 
world,  as  it  is  in  itself  contemptible,  that  represents  sound  philo¬ 
sophy  as  hostile  to  piety,  or  that  would  proscribe  from  the  pulpit 
all  allusion  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
Christian  Pastors  to  be  superficial,  in  order  to  be  intelligible,  or 
to  be  unphilosophical,  in  order  to  be  evangelical.  Enough  has 
already  been  done,  through  timidity,  through  indolence,  and 
ignorance,  to  banish  from  the  public  ministrations,  boldness 
of  speech,  extent  of  research,  profoundness  of  thought,  to¬ 
gether  with  didactic  and  polemic  theology.  “  It  were  well,” 
says  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  preface,  referring  to  those  who  take 
alarm  at  the  semblance  of  philosophy,  “  it  were  well  for  our 
cause,  that  they  would  suffer  theology  to  take  that  wide  range 
of  argument  and  of  illustration  which  belongs  to  her.” 

The  volume  which  now  lies  before  us,  and  which  suggested 
these  remarks,  contains  seven  sermons,  ‘‘  chiefly  delivered  on 
the  occasion  of  a  week-day  sermon  that  is  preached  in  rotation 
by  the  ministers  of  Glasgow.”  The  New-York  edition  is  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  style  of  the  Glasgow  copy,  and  printed  from  it, 
page  for  page.  Independently  of  the  partiality  in  favour  ot 
popular  British  publications,  which  prevails  in  this  country, 
these  discourses  deserve  to  be  well  received  ;  and  they  have 
already  obtained  a  good  share  of  public  estimation.*  They 

*  We  hare  »een  already  the  fifth  edition  from  Great  Britain,  and  a  seconfl 
American  edition  is  published. 
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require  only  to  be  read,  in  order  to  be  admired ;  for  they  are 
‘‘  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and 
can  play  well  on  an  instrument.”* 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  refute  the  argument  which  the 
modern  astronomy  is  supposed  to  furnish  against  the  Christian 
system.  “  This  argument,”  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  “  involves  in 
it  an  assertion  and  an  inference.  The  assertion  is,  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  religion  which  professes  to  be  designed  for  the 
single  benefit  of  our  world  ;  and  the  inference  is,  that  God 
cannot  be  author  of  this  religion,  for  he  would  not  lavish  on 
so  insignificant  a  field  such  peculiar  and  such  distinguishing 
attentions  as  are  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment.”f  The  Preacher  combats  both  the  assertion  and  the 
inference^  and  he  combats  them  successfully  ;  generally,  too, 
with  sound  reasoning,  and  always  with  eloquence.  He  is  far 
from  calling  in  question  the  discoveries  of  astronomers.  He 
admits,  moreover,  the  hypothesis  of  countless  worlds.  He  de¬ 
clares  his  own  belief,  that  all  the  planets  belonging  to  the  solar 
system  are  inhabited  by  rational  creatures.  He  thinks  too, 
that  all  the  fixed  stars  are  the  centres  of  so  many  distinct  solar 
systems,  every  planet  of  which  is  peopled  with  moral  agents. 
He  even  suggests,  that  each  of  these  suns,  having  a  progressive 
motion,  travels,  with  all  his  tributaries,  around  some  distant 
centre,  from  which  there  emanates  an  influence  to  keep  them 
all  in  subordination.  Nay,  in  referring  to  the  JVebulce^  which  the 
telescope  has  revealed  to  the  human  eye,  he  indulges  a  con¬ 
jecture,  that  these  higher  and  more  magnificent  systems  are 
arranged  into  clusters,  each  forming  a  part  of  a  more  compli¬ 
cated  and  still  more  extensive  system  of  peopled  worlds.  In¬ 
deed,  no  astronomer,  not  even  those,  who,  leaving  their  de» 
monstrations,  indulge  in  hypothesis,  can  complain  of  Dr. 
Chalmers’s  liberality  in  calculating  the  dimensions  of  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

“  And  after  all,”  he  exclaims,  “though  it  be  a  mighty  and  difficult 
conception,  yet  who  can  question  it  ?  What  is  seen  may  be  nothing 
to  what  is  unseen ;  for  what  is  seen  is  limited  by  the  range  of  our 

*  The  text  of  the  last  discourse  in  the  series.  t  Page  6. 
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instruments.  What  is  unseen  has  no  limit ;  and,  though  all  which 
the  eye  of  man  can  take  in,  or  his  fancy  can  grasp  at,  were  swept 
away,  there  might  still  remain  as  ample  a  field,  over  which  the  Di- 
rinity  may  expatiate,  and  which  he  may  have  peopled  with  innume¬ 
rable  worlds.  If  the  whole  visible  creation  were  to  disappear,  it 
W'ould  leave  a  solitude  behind  it — but  to  the  Infinite  Mind,  that  can 
take  in  the  whole  system  of  nature,  this  solitude  would  be  nothing ; 
a  small  unoccupied  point  in  that  immensity  which  surrounds  it,  and 
which  he  may  have  filled  with  the  wonders  of  his  omnipotence. 
Though  this  earth  w  ere  to  be  burned  up,  though  the  trumpet  of  its 
dissolution  were  sounded,  though  yon  sky  were  to  pass  away  as  a 
scroll,  and  every  visible  glory,  which  the  finger  of  the  Divinity  has 
inscribed  on  it,  were  to  be  put  out  for  ever — an  event,  so  awful 
to  us,  and  to  every  world  in  our  vicinity,  by  which  so  many  suns 
w^ould  be  extinguished,  and  so  many  varied  scenes  of  life  and  of 
population  would  rush  into  forgetfulness — wdiat  is  it  in  the  high 
scale  of  the  Almighty's  workmanship  ?  A  mere  shred,  which, 
though  scattered  into  nothing,  would  leave  the  universe  of  God 
one  entire  scene  of  greatness  and  of  majesty.  Though  this  earth, 
and  these  heavens,  were  to  disappear,  there  are  other  worlds, 
which  roll  afar;  the  light  of  other  suns  shines  upon  them;  and 
the  sky  which  mantles  them,  is  garnished  with  other  stars.  Is  it 
presumption  to  say,  that  the  moral  world  extends  to  these  distant 
and  unknow  n  regions  ?  that  they  are  occupied  with  people  ?  that 
the  charities  of  home  and  of  neighbourhood  flourish  there  ?  that 
the  praises  of  God  are  there  lifted  up,  and  his  goodness  rejoiced  in  ? 
that  piety  has  its  temples  and  its  offerings  ?  and  the  richness  of  the 
divine  attributes  is  there  felt  and  admired  by  intelligent  vTorship- 
pers  ?”  pp.  48 — 50. 

Having,  in  the^r^^  discourse,  presented  us  with  a  sketch  of 
the  modem  astronomy,  so  far  as  it  has  any  connexion  with  his 
subject,  he  shows,  in  the  second^  that  the  assertion  which  he 
combats,  is  made  without  sufficient  warrant.  He  argues,  that 
it  is  a  bare  presumption  from  human  ignorance,  and  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  followers  of  Bacon  and  Newton,  as  votaries  of 
the  inductive  philosophy. 

“  It  is  not  I  who  am  pitching  my  adventurous  flight  to  the  secret 
things,  which  belong  to  God,  away  from  the  things  that  are  re¬ 
vealed,  and  which  belong  to  me  and  to  my  children.  It  is  the 
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champioD  of  that  very  infidelity  which  I  am  now  combating.  It  is 
he  who  props  his  unchristian  argument,  by  presumptions  fetched 
out  of  those  untravelled  obscurities,  which  lie  on  the  other  side  of  a 
barrier  that  I  pronounce  to  be  impassable.  It  is  he  who  trans¬ 
gresses  the  limits  w’hich  Newton  forbore  to  enter;  because,  with  a 
justness  which  reigns  throughout  all  his  inquiries,  he  saw  the  limit 
of  his  own  understanding,  nor  would  he  venture  himself  beyond  it. 
It  is  he  who  has  borrowed  of  this  wondrous  man,  a  few  dazzling 
conceptions,  which  have  only  served  to  bewilder  him — w^hile,  an 
utter  stranger  to  the  spirit  of  this  philosophy,  he  has  carried  a 
daring  and  an  ignorant  speculation  far  beyond  the  boundary  of  its 
prescribed  and  allowable  enterprises.  It  is  he  who  has  mustered 
against  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  resting,  as  it  does,  on  evidence 
within  the  reach  of  his  faculties,  an  objection,  for  the  truth  of  which 
he  has  no  evidence  whatever.  It  is  he  who  puts  away  from  him  a 
doctrine  for  which  he  has  the  substantial  and  the  familiar  proof  of 
human  testimony  ;  and  substitutes  in  its  place  a  doctrine,  for  which 
he  can  get  no  other  support  than  from  a  reverie  of  his  ow  n  imagina¬ 
tion.  It  is  he  who  turns  aside  from  all  that  safe  and  certain  argu¬ 
ment,  that  is  supplied  by  the  history  of  this  world,  of  which  he 
knows  something  ;  and  who  loses  himself  in  the  w  ork  of  theorizing 
after  other  worlds,  of  the  moral  and  theological  history  of  which  he 
positively  know's  nothing.  Upon  him,  and  not  upon  us,  lies  the 
folly  of  launching  his  impetuous  w  ay  beyond  the  province  of  ob¬ 
servation — of  setting  his  fancy  afloat  among  the  unknown  of  distant 
and  mysterious  regions — and,  by  an  act  of  daring,  as  impious  as  it  is 
unphilosophical,  of  trying  to  unwrap  that  shroud,  which,  till  drawn 
aside  by  the  hand  of  a  messenger  from  heaven,  w  ill  ever  veil,  from 
human  eye,  the  purposes  of  the  eternal.”  pp.  82,  83. 

In  the  third  discourse,  the  Author  proposes  to  show’,  that, 
were  the  assertion  true,  that  Christianity  is  a  religion  which 
professes  to  be  designed  for  the  single  benefit  of  our  w  orld,  the 
reasoning  constructed  upon  it  is  false  :  and  he  pursues,  with 
great  ability,  the  same  subject  in  the  three  following  sermons. 
The  seventh^  and  last  discourse  in  the  volume,  is  not  immediate¬ 
ly  connected  with  his  argument,  but  is  designed  to  show,  that 
the  illusion  of  seriousness  and  of  sentiment,  w  hich  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  w’hich  Christianity  is  publicly  taught,  usually 
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throw  around  the  character  of  man,”  is  essentially  different 
from  religion  itself. 

Religion  has  its  accompaniments  ;  and  in  these  there  may  be 
something  to  soothe,  and  to  fascinate,  even  in  the  absence  of  the 
appropriate  influences  of  religion.  The  deep  and  tender  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  family  bereavement,  is  not  religion.  The  love  of  estab¬ 
lished  decencies  is  not  religion.  The  charm  of  all  that  sentimental¬ 
ism,  which  is  associated  with  many  of  its  solemn  and  affecting  ser¬ 
vices,  is  not  religion.  They  may  form  the  distinct  folds  of  its  ac¬ 
customed  drapery  ;  but  they  do  not,  any,  or  all  of  them  put  to 
gether,  make  up  the  substance  of  the  thing  itself.”  p.  122. 

“  A  man  may  have  a  taste  for  eloquence,  and  eloquence  the 
most  touching  or  sublime  may  lift  her  pleading  voice  on  the  side  of 
religion.  A  man  may  love  to  have  his  understanding  stimulated  by 
the  ingenuities,  or  the  resistless  urgencies  of  an  argument. — A  man 
may  have  his  attention  riveted  and  regaled  by  that  power  of  imita¬ 
tive  description  w  hich  brings  all  the  recollections  of  his  ow  n  expe¬ 
rience  before  him. — Now,  in  all  these  cases,  1  see  other  princi¬ 
ples  brought  into  action,  and  which  may  be  in  a  state  of  most  lively 
and  vigorous  movement,  and  be  yet  in  a  state  of  entire  separation  | 
from  the  principle  of  religion.”  pp.  224,  225. 

We  would  gladly  make  more  quotations  from  this  interesting 
volume  :  but  we  have  given  enough  as  a  specimen ;  and  we 
recommend  the  work  itself  to  general  perusal.  The  Author 
will  recommend  himself  to  public  attention  in  this,  as  well  as 
his  native  country,  as  a  man  of  sense,  and  of  fancy,  a  man  of 
learning,  and  of  piety%  His  sermons  abound  in  fine  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  contain  a  great  deal  of,  what  is  called  in  the  language 
©f  the  schools,  humanity.  The  theology  is  throughout  evan¬ 
gelical,  and  almost  always  correctly  expressed.  .We  blame 
Dr.  Chalmers,  nevertheless,  on  several  accounts ;  principally, 
indeed,  for  that,  which  we  are  apprehensive  will  give  him  the 
greatest  popularity — belabouring  his  style  too  much  through¬ 
out,  and  sometimes  almost  into  unintelligibility.  He  abounds 
in  masculine  conceptions;  he  has  great  command  of  words; 
and  they  are  generally  harmoniously  arranged;  but  he  incurs, 
in  a  very  high  degree,  what  his  own  distinguished  countrymen. 
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,ihe  Critics  of  the  Scottish  capital,  justly  call  “  the  great  re¬ 
proach  of  our  modern  literature.”* 

We  select,  in  illustration  of  this  charge,  a  small  portion  of  a 
sentence  from  page  130.  For  the  entire  sentence  we  cannot 
spare  room.  It  is  spread  over  two  octavo  pages,  and  com¬ 
pletely  covers  them  with  one  idea — there  are  limits  to  human 
knowledge.  The  part  we  quote,  is  long  enough  for  analysis. 

«  — the  whole  face,  both  of  nature  and  of  society,  presents  him 
with  questions  which  he  cannot  unriddle,  and  tells  him  how  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  all  that  the  eye  can  rest  upon,  there  lies  the 
profoundness  of  a  most  unsearchable  latency — ” 

In  this  bit  of  a  sentence  of  two  pages,  the  KmHiov personifies 
nature  and  society  at  once.  To  this  we  have  no  objection.  It  is 
still  the  simple  and  legitimate  metaphor.  The  person,  painted 
before  us,  has,  of  course,  a  face,  a  whole  face,  as  he  ought  to 
have.  But,  this  very  face  is,  also,  personified  ;  and  so  becomes, 
in  the  picture,  itself  a  whole  man.  This  is  a  complex  metaphor, 
and  the  picture  is  that  of  a  monster.  The  new  person  then 
makes  for  he  presents  vs  with  questions  and  he  more¬ 

over  speaks,  for  he  tells  vs  of  the  surface  of  all  that  the  eye  cat 
rest  upon ;  he  tells  us  even  what  is  beneath  this  surface, 

and  how  it  is  situated — there  lies,  not  sits  or  stands,  what  I 

Why  the  very  essence  of  profundity,  the  most  abstract  quality 
imaginable,  personified  in  a  recumbent  picture,  “  there  lies  the 
profoundness.”  The  profoundness  of  what  ?  the  profoundness 
of  latency  :  but  what  kind  of  latency  is  that  of  which  the  pro¬ 
foundness  is  seen  lying  down  to  rest.  We  are  told  it  is  un¬ 
searchable,  yea,  “  the  most  unsearchable”  of  all  latencies. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  we  are  introduced  into  this  region 
of  unintelligibilities,  beneath  the  surface  of  all  that  the  eye 
can  rest  upon,  by  fhe  whole  face  of  nature  and  society.” 

*  “  He  (Lord  Byron)  never  dilutes  his  strong  conceptions  and  magnificent 
imaginations  with  a  6ood  of  oppressive  veibosity.  In  his  nervous  and  oiaoly 
lines,  we  tiud  no  elaborate  amplification  of  common  sentiments — no  ostentatious 
polishing  ot  pretty  expressions — and  we  would  fain  hope  he  may  go  far,  by  his 
example,  to  ledpem  the  great  reproach  of  our  modern  literature — its  intolerable 
prolixity  and  redmidance.'’  Ediv.  /?er/c?r.  vol.  27.  p.278, 
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A  Preacher,  of  Dr.  Chalmers’s  manly,  sense,  ought  not, 
when  treating  from  the  pulpit  a  question  agitated  by  philoso¬ 
phers,  to  permit  himself  to  be  seduced,  by  the  false,  but  loo 
prevalent,  taste  for  splendid  declamation,  so  far  from  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  own  vigorous  intellect,  as  to  spend  his  time,  in  ar¬ 
ranging  upon  paper,  sentences  which  contain  such  incongrui¬ 
ties.  Perhaps  to  the  same  unhappy  cause,  the  prevalence  of 
popular  taste  for  declamation,  should  be  ascribed  another 
fault — the  expulsion  from  his  sermons  of  those  Scriptural 
prools  and  illustrations  which  he  has  inserted  in  the  form  of  an 
appendix.  In  that  situation  they  are  of  little  use.  Few  will 
,€ver  read  them  ;  and  fewer  still  will  take  the  trouble  of  com¬ 
paring  them  with  the  parts  of  the  argument,  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  to  which  they  refer.  VVe  are  not,  as  yet,  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic,  arrived  at  so  high  a  degree  of  fastidiousness,  in 
matters  of  literary  taste,  as  to  exclude  our  Bible  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of- our  classics,  or  to  esteem  a  sermon  less  for  its  contain¬ 
ing  some  quotations  from  that  book  in  proof  of  the  doctrine, 
and  even  for  ornament  to  pulpit  eloquence.  We  lament  that 
any  of  the  pious  sons  of  good  old  Presbyterian  Scotland  should 
be  found,  and  that  too  in  her  own  favourite  Glasgow,  who 
should  deem  it  degrading  to  his  style  of  composition  to  have  it 
interwoven  with  the  word  of  God,  or  who  should  be  satisfied 
with  placing  his  quotations  from  the  Bible  behind  his  own 
work,  in  a  place  where  their  principal  utility  is  the  profit 
they  yield  to  the  setters  of  types  and  the  venders  of  books. 

.  We  have  already  declared  our  approbation,  in  general  terms, 
of  Dr.  Chalmers’s  theoJogical  doctrines.  They  are  decidedly 
evangelical,  so  far  as  they  are  decidedly  expressed :  but 
there  is  one  idea,  repeatedly  suggested,  which  we  cannot  in 
jjstice,  as  Guardians  of  the  Christian  Faith,  permit  to  pass 
without  remark.  A  suggestion  from  so  popular  a  writer  as  Dr. 
Chalmers,  merits  attention.  We  refer  to  the  idea,  that  the 
atonement,  made  in  the  obedience  and  death  of  Christ,  ex¬ 
piates  the  sins  of  others  than  fallen  Adam  and  his  descendants. 
This  idea  is  not  asserted ;  but  we  censure  even  the  suggestion, 
as  useless  certainly,  and  perhaps  of  pernicious  tendency. 
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From  which  we  indistinctly  guess  at  the  fact,  that  the  redemp¬ 
tion  itself  may  stretch  beyond  the  limits  of  the  world  we  occupy. — 
Jt  must  be  admitted  that  the  Bible  does  not  speak  clearly  or  de¬ 
cisively  as  to  the  proper  effect  of  redemption  being  extended  to 
other  worlds  — We  will  not  say  how  far  some  of  these  pfissages  ex¬ 
tend  the  proper  effect  of  that  redemption  which  is  by  Jesus  Christ 
to  other  quarters  of  the  universe — they  give  us  a  distant  glimpse  of 
something  more  extended — It  does  not  tell  us  whether  the  fountain 
opened  in  the  house  of  Judah,  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness,  send 
forth  its  healing  streams  to  other  worlds  than  our  own.  It  does  not 
tell  us  the  extent  of  the  atonement.”"*^  pp.  135,  144,  148,  149. 

We  do  not  know  whether,  in  writing  these  words,  the  Doc¬ 
tor  had  in  view  the  inquiry  of  Thomas  Paine  or  not :  but,  we 
are  certain,  that  there  is  no  foundation  in  the  Scriptures  for 
either  the  interrogatories  of  the  infidel  or  the  guesses  of  his 
antagonist.  ‘‘  Are  we  to  suppose,”  said  the  author  of  the 
Age  of  Reason,  “  that  every  w^orld  in  the  boundless  creation 
had  an  Eve,  an  apple,  a  serpent,  and  a  Redeemer  In  this 
ease  the  person  who  is  irreverently  called  the  Son  of  God,  and 
sometimes  God  himself,  would  have  nothing  else  to  do  than 
to  travel  from  world  to  world,  in  an  endless  succession  of 
death,  with  scarce  a  momentary  interval  of  life.”  \V"e  are  far 
from  considering  Ur.  Chalmers’  suggestion,  of  extending  to 
rebels  in  other  worlds  the  expiation  for  sin  made  on  earth,  to 
be  so  good  an  answer,  to  the  scoffing  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Paine,  as  that  which  was  given  long  before  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Fuller — “  Let  creation  be  as  extensive  as  it  may^  and  the  number 
of  worlds  be  multiplied  to  the  utmost  boundary  to  which  imagina- 
lion  can  reach,  there  is  no  proof  that  any  of  them  except  men  and 
angels  have  apostatized  from  God,^^^  We  have,  moreover, 
proof  positive,  that  Jesus  Christ  took  not  upon  him  the  nature 
of  angels ;  but  was  made  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  The 
Scriptures  exclude  guessing  ;  for,  although  the  ransomed  of 
the  Lord  be  a  multitude  which  no  man  can  number,  we  know 
they  are  only  the  Church  of  God  which  he  has  purchased  with 
his  own  blood. 

*  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  p. 
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The  redemption  of  Christ  is  irtdeed  the  chief  of  the  ways 
of  God  :  and  the  salutary  consequences  of  that  glorious  work 
extending  through  eternity,  redound  to  the  honour  of  its  Au¬ 
thor,  and  to  the  good  of  all  his  obedient  subjects.  The  extent 
of  the  atonement  is  defined  by  that  covenant  of  which  the 
death  of  Christ  was  the  condition  ;  but  its  beatific  effects 
pervade  all  the  ranks  of  intelligent  beings,  wheresoever 
they  continue,  throughout  the  universe,  in  the  friendship  and 
favour  of  Jehovah.  The  redemption  of  Israel,  his  peculiar 
people,  procures  a  merciful  dispensation  in  this  world,  by 
which  even  the  reprobate  sinner  experiences  several  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  temporary  kind ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  mighty 
work  fills  w  ith  joy  and  gladness  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  celes¬ 
tial  abodes.  This  consideration,  if  it  do  not,  in  time,  silence 
the  reasonings  of  heretics,  and  the  scoffings  of  avowed  unbe- 
lievei's,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  hearts  of  those  who  sincerelj 
search  for  truth ;  to  settle  them  in  the  faith  of  that  sacred 
revelation  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  grant  us  in  the  in¬ 
spired  oracles;  and  to  render  them  happy  throughout  eternity. 

These  Scriptures  assures  us  that  other  intelligent  beings, 
than  those  who  dwell  on  earth,  have  a  knowledge  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  redemption,  and  of  the  execution  of  the  high  decree. 
The  angels  contemplate  this  w^orld  as  the  peculiar  theatre  upon 
which  the  riches  of  divine  grace  are  exhibited  to  view\  In 
the  blessed  effects  of  the  exhibition,  there  is  inconceivable  joy 
among  their  elevated  ranks — and  the  future  rew^ards  and 
punishments,  which  shall  be  publicly  dispensed  on  the  day  of 
judgment,  w  ill  afford,  throughout  every  department  of  creation, 
however  extensive  its  dimensions,  sufficient  discoveries  of  thf 
perfect  moral  excellency,  as  well  as  of  the  grandeur,  of  the 
natural  attributes  of  the  Governor  of  all  worlds. 

We  conclude  this  Review  with  a  remark,  to  which  philoso¬ 
phical  sceptics  should  attend.  The  magnitude  of  creation, 
compared  , with  the  worth  of  any  individual,  is  no  new’  idea  to 
the  saints.  Every  believer  has  felt  himself  as  nothing,  has 
viewed  this  world  as  nothing,  before  God.  By  multiplying, 
indefinitely’,  the  number  of  wwlds,  philosophy  only  give- 
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greater  intensity  to  that  conviction  of  unworthiness,  with  which 
every  Christian  oh  earth  is  previously  familiar.  We  even  go 
further,  in  our  convictions  of  personal  insignificancyj  than  the 
astronomical  argument  itself  would  carry  us.  We  add  to  the 
idea  of  our  natural  littleness,  the  idea  of  our  moral  worthless¬ 
ness.  And  yet,  in  the  work  of  redemption,  we  rejoice  with 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  It  is  worthy  of  infinite  wis¬ 
dom,  amidst  the  immensity  of  His  dominions,  to  select  some 
part  of  the  universe  for  a  perfect  display  of  the  attributes  of 
justice  and  of  mercy  in  harmony ;  and  it  were  fit  that  part 
should  be  selected,  for  this  purpose,  in  which  His  power  and 
His  goodness  were  most  vehemently  opposed.  This  has  been 
the  case.  On  this  earth  rebel  angels,  joined  with  rebel  men, 
united  their  exertions  to  oppose  the  Deity  ;  and  here,  the  Son 
of  God  triumphed  over  principalities  and  powers,  making  a 
show  of  them  openly.  Let  the  Professor  of  Astronomy,  under 
the  fatuity  of  his  unbelief,  demonstrate  to  his  own  satisfac- 
faction,  the  worthlessness  of  this  world,  and  of  every  part  of  it.* 
Let  him,  in  the  light  of  the  thousand  suns  which  blaze  through 
the  universe,  prove,  to  his  pupils,  the  insignificancy  of  country 
and  blndred,  of  college,  of  students,  professor,  salary,  reputa¬ 
tion,  science,  and  all ;  hut  still  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  be- 
lievx?,  that  He,  who  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field,  should  have' 
mercy  upon  immortal  souls — should  glorify  himself  in  the  re¬ 
demption  of  men,  and  in  their  introduction^  in  the  bloom  of 
perpetual  health  and  beauty  in  body  and  spirit,  into  the  king 
dom  prepared  for  them  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
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FOR  THE  EVANGELICAL  GUARDIAN  AND  REVIEW.* 


4  VERSION  OF  PART  OF  THE  SONG  OF  MOSFS. 

1. 

CxiVE  ear,  ye  heavenly  choirs  above, 

Ye  pure,  ethereal  saints  on  high, 

Attentive  from  your  thrones  of  love, 

Immortal  tenants  of  the  sky  ; — 

Attend,  the  loud  hosannas  hear, 

The  hallow’d  notes  of  bursting  praise  ; 

Hear,  all  thy  regions,  rolling  sphere, 

The  grateful  honours  which  I  raise. 

II. 

Thy  name,  Jehovah,  while  I  sing, 

My  words  shall  fall  like  heavenly  shower^ 

Like  fragrant  dew  in  early  spring. 

That  drops  upon  the  op’ning  flower. 

Let  rolling  floods,  and  azure  skies, 

In  mingled  chorus  sound  his  name, 

And  tow’ring  mountains  as  they  rise, 

His  wide  beneficence  proclaim. 

III. 

The  Rock  of  Ages's^nds  secure  ; 

Judgment  are  all  his^varied  ways; 

His  glory,  like  his  truth  is  sure, 

And  angels  glitter  in  its  rays  : 

But  man,  frail  child  of  sin  and  wo, 

Here  strays  in  error’s  devious  path, 

Has  lost  his  happiness  below,, 

A  lasting  monument  of  wrath. 

*  Our  readers  are  informed  that  this  commitniGation  was  composed  by 
young  gentleman  when  in  his  fifteenth  y^ar. 
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IV. 

Look  back,  ye  people,  and  survey 
The  rolling  ages  which  have  gone  : 

Bow,  and  your  thankful  honours  pay, 

All  suppliant  at  a  Maker’s  throne. 

That  wond’rous  Providence  adore, 

Majestic  through  succeeding  lime. 

Which  reigns  to  earth’s  remotest  shore, 
Through  every  age,  and  every  clime. 

V. 

Thee,  Israel,  in  a  desert  land, 

He  found,  and  with  his  arm  convey’d; 

He  led  thee  with  a  shelt’ring  hand. 

And  gently  in  his  bosom  laid. 

As  anxious  bird,  with  flutt’ring  wing. 

Looks  fondly  on  her  infant  brood, 

So  watch’d  o’er  thee  th’  Immortal  King, 
While  ocean  heav’d  her  foaming  flood. 

VI. 

C^uick  as  his  word,  the  fertile  field. 

With  nature’s  varied  honoui-s  crown’d. 

The  rocks  and  streams,  their  tribute  yield. 
And  pour  their  scatter’d  oflT’rings  round  : 
The  mandate  came — the  fruitful  vine. 

The  fragrant  olive’s  sable  flower. 

E’en  these  proclaim’d  their  sweetness  thine, 
And  show’d  the  wonders  of  his  power. 

VII. 

But  Israel,  wand’ring  from  the  Rock, 

From  God  th’  Eternal  Monarch’s  ways, 

And,  heedless  of  the  chosen  flock. 

In  wild,  uncertain,  darkness  strays. 

Wo,  Jacob  !  to  thy  crown  of  pride  ! 

Turn  from  your  winding  paths,  and  live : 

In  love  and  faithfulness  abide, 

Which  lasting  happiness  can  give.* 
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VIII. 

Why  search  for  that,  which  no  delight 
Yields,  or  can  ever  yield  below  ? 

Whose  pleasures  sink  to  shades  of  night, 

And  cannot  lasting  bliss  bestow  ? 

No  price  th’  extended  favours  claim  ; 

Stretch  forth  your  arms,  and  seize  the  prize ; 
Revere  the  terror  of  his  name, 

Aud  seek  for  peace  beyond  the  skies. 

Q 


Urti0iou^  3;ntcni0cncc. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 


ON  Wednesday,  May  7,  was  held  the 
thirteenth  Anniversary  of  this  Institution,  at 
Freemasons’ Hall,  London;  at  which  their 
pious  and  noble  patron.  Lord  Teignmouth, 
presided,  who  was  supported  by  the  Bishops 
of  Salisbury,  Norw'ich,  Gloucester,  and 
Cloyne,  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  Lord  Gambier, 
and  several  respectable  Members  of  the 
British  Parliament. 

The  report,  together  with  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  this  Meeting,  were  replete  w'ith 
the  most  lively  interest,  and  equally  encou¬ 
raging  with  those  of  any  former  Anniver¬ 
sary. 

The  object  of  the  Society  is  increasingly 
lelt  and  promoted  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  new  helds  are  continually  o|Xin- 
ing  for  the  dispensation  of  its  bounty,  by 
encouraging  the  establishment  of  Societies 
for  perpetuating  the  distribution  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  by  granting  to  thent  pecuniar}' 
aid  at  their  establishment,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  printing  large  editions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. — Among  the  Roman  Catholics 
upon  the  continent,  large  impressions  of  the 
New  Testament  have  been  circulated  at  the 
charge  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  to  the 
Protestants  situated  in  Catliolic  countries. 


which  have  been  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  results. 

The  Auxiliary  Societies  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  although  much  increased  in  nunrr 
ber,  continue  their  operations  with  vigour  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  past  year  has  been 
one  of  peculiar  distress,  they  have  contri-; 
buted  to  the  Parent  Institution  no  less  than 
52,027Z.  95.  8^. ;  and  as  their  local  wants 
become  supplied  with  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
they  progressively  allot  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  those  contributions  to  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Parent  Institution,  without 
requiring  any  return  in  Bibles  and  Testa¬ 
ments,  thereby  enabling  them  to  promote 
more  extensively  the  printing  and  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  countries  des¬ 
titute  of  the  Word  of  Life.  The  sum  of 
21,9541.  7s.  6d.  has  been  received  during 
the  past  year  for  Bibles  and  Testaments.— 
The  total  7iet  receipts  was  84,240/.  1 7s.  4<f. 
and  the  net  expenditure  89,230/.  95.  dd. 

The  total  number  of  Bibles  issued  during 
the  year,  ending  the  31st  March  last,  was 
92,239,  and  of  Testaments  100,782  ;  making 
the  whole  number  issued  by  the  Society  ex¬ 
ceed  A  MILLION  AND  THREE  QUAR¬ 
TERS  of  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
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LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 


AT  the  twenty-third  General  Meeting  of  j  ertions,  and  the  accompanying  influences  6t 
this  Society 


held  in  London,  on  the  14th,  J  the  Spirit  of  God. 

15th,  and  16th  days  of  May,  1816,  the  Rev. 

Dr.  Kollock,  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  made  At  the  same  meeting  the  following  ad- 
ihe  following  address :  dress  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ma- 

I  have  marked  the  progress  of  this  Soci-  son,  of  this  city, 
ety  w’ith  gratitude  to  God ;  a  Society  that '  My  respected  and  honoured  Christian 
unites  the  sympathies  of  believers  in  every  Friends.  Had  I  consulted  merely  my  bodi- 
land.  It  must  hold  a  distinguished  place  ly  feelings,  I  should  not  have  attempted  the 
among  those  wonderful  institutions,  that  ’  task  of  addressing  you  this  day  :  and  did 
have  arisen  in  the  bosom  of  Christendom  •  make  an  attempt  to  decline  what  I  account 
within  the  last  50  years.  But,  its  praises  ’  both  an  honour  and  a  happiness.  But  I 
have  been  express€‘d  by  more  eloquent  {confess  that  I  felt  the  blush  mantling  in  my 
lips, — and  they  have  Ix^en  expressed  by  the  j  cheek  when  I  thought  of  shrinking  from  a 
tears  of  rapture  with  which  the  converted  in  [little  bodily  exertion  in  giving  my  tribute  of 
heathen  lands  have  looked  to  the  cross  of  j  respect  and  reverence  to  a  Society  that  is 
Inunanuel,  and  in  the  triumphs  of  those :  sending  out  my  fellow -sinners,  fellow-Chris- 
froin  among  them  w  lio  have  a;»cendedto  thejtians,  fellow-minislers,  to  carry  their  body 
right  hand  of  God.  Yes,  it  is  a  Society  and  their  blood  into  the  senice  of  Jesus 
which  needs  not,  w  hich  desires  not,  the  Christ.  Fifteen  years  ago,  this  day,  or  near 
praises  of  men ;  its  record  is  in  heaven,  it  it,  I  had  the  ineflfable  sabsfaction  of  w  it- 
has  tliat  honour  w  hu  h  cometh  A-oin  God  nessintr  the  zeal,  the  love,  the  eflbrts,  of  the 


was 


I  only  say  that  in  my  country,  the  Ameri-| 
can  Missionary'  Society  generally  looks  to 
this  as  its  parent,  and  great  example.  F i-om 
this  altar  they  have  taken  their  fire,  because 
they  knew  it  w'as  fire  which  came  down 
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do  feel  for  the  miserable  state  of  the  Hea-  whose  wisdom  in  this  as  well  as  everj'  tlunj^. 
then,  who  are  without  those  glad  tidings  of  else  where  the  kingdom  of  God  is  concern- 
great  )ov,  that  cheer  our  days,  and  tran-  ed,  is  mere  foolishness  ;  who  will  insist  upon 
quillize  our  nights.  You  do  fet  l :  but  you  it,  tliat  there  is  no  possibility  of  making  men 
feel,  I  was  going  to  say,  by  halves:— to  Christians  unless  you  first  civiliie  them 
have  the  sensation  come  with  all  its  power  You  must  make  them  artisans,  agriculturists, 
into  your  bosoms,  vou  shonld  see  w’hat  you  carpt*nters,  tailors,  and  bakers — a  sort  of 
now  only  hear.  I  have  l>een  in  countries  practical  philosophers. — You  must  have  the 
nominally  Christian,  wlicre  there  are  mil-  science  of  what  they  call  Government  intro- 
lions  iii)on  millions  bow  ing  to  stocks  and  duced ;  they  must  be  political  economists ; 
stones  with  the  blindest  devotedness;  ex-  then,  forsooth,  you  may  make  them  Chris- 
^eedingly  exact  in  their  superstitions,  but  tians.  Just  as>  if  the  Son  of  God  built  the 
w  ithout  a  thought  of  God  or  eternity.  The  kingdom  of  his  grace  and  glory  upon  poli- 
Knids  wherewith  Satan  holds  tlie  minds  of  tical  economy.  Sir! — No,  Sir,  the  •great 
men  are  such,  that  it  is  almost  imjK)ssible  secret  is  this;  tlie  grace  of  God  will  do  more 
for  me  to  resist  the  exclamation,  as  I  con-  than  all  the  human  schemes  in  existence — 
template  these  scenes,  that  in  very  deed —  tamo  the  wild  heart.  And  then,  whatever 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  people  belongs  to  that  which  embellishes  the  human 
who  have  become  the  servants  of  idols,  is  chai’acter,  follow  s  in  the  train  of  the  Gospel 
itself  die  greatest  of  all  external  demonstra-  of  Jesus  Christ:  for  it  stands  eternally  true, 
tions  that  it  came  down  from  heaven.  For  .that  ‘  he  who  spared  not  his  ow  n  Son,  but 
if  there  be  any  thing  that  can  touch  these  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  shall  with  him 
people,  open  their  eyes,  that  can  make  even  also  freely  give  us  all  things.* 
a  crevice  for  the  entrance  of  a  pure,  spirit-  Permit  me  to  pixrsd  upon  the  minds  of  thi' 
ual,  and  eternal  hope  into  their  breasts,  it  C.’hristian  audience,  one  of  the  singular,  the 
Ji  that  pow’er  which  compels  all  re»istance  original  honours  of  this  Institution.  I  be- 
to  give  way. — Here  I  saw'  of  what  stuff  a  lieve.  Sir,  it  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  (Lon- 
missionary  ought  to  be  made.  Here  1  saw,  don)  Missionar)'  Society,  that  the  gospel 
that  zeal,  excited  by  a  variety  of  concurring  spirit  of  catholic  love  and  fellowship  origi- 
circumstances  in  a  Christian  country,  that  nated.  If  my  memory*  does  not  deceive  me, 
has  not  counted  the  cost,  is  likely  toevapo-  till  that  |>eriod,  f!hristians  were  looking  at 
rate.  Here  I  saw*,  that  faith,  and  love,  and  j  their  diflerent  |xxuliaiities  through  a  very 
devotedness,  as  well  as  some  important  in- 1  thick  mist.  And  we  all  kno'w  what  a  fc^ 
tellectual  qualities,  of  which  common  sense  i  is  :  every  man  know's  that  if  he  see  an  ob¬ 
is  by  far  the  most  valuable,  are  indispensable  jject  tlirough  a  mist,  it  has  a  vast  and  im* 
to  him  who  hopes  to  make  an  impression  j  posing  appearance ;  but  wlien  he  comes  up 
upon  those  tliat  are  w  hhout  God,  and  with-  j  to  it,  it  dw  indies  to  nothing.  The  light  and 
out  the  Gospel.  Here  1  saw',  that  any  man  '  warmth  issuing  from  this  Societ}*  have  driven 
W’ho  means  to  be  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  ^  away  the  mist :  and  Christians  tliat  w  ere 
in  this  cause,  must  go  without  conditions,  jangling  alxiut  a  varietj  of  little  things,  have 
except  it  be  that  his  Master  sliall  stand  by  found  that  they  were  not  worth  their  pains 
him  as  long  as  he  is  engaged  in  his  work.  ‘  or  trouble.  They  have  discovered,  with 
And  if  we  are  not  satisfied  tliat  we  are  great  surprise,  that  they  are  practically  one 
ready  to  have  our  blood  spilt  the  next  hour, '  in  Christ  Jesus.  Out  of  ihat  gospel  spirit 
w€  arc  not  fit  for  the  work,  Sir.  j  of  catholic  benevolence,  that  unites  believ- 

There  is  one  view  of  the  opei-ations  of  this  ^  ers  in  the  Son  of  God,  w  hatever  be  tlicir 
Society  w  liich  deserves  very  particular  at-  •  external  forms,  have  proceeded,  unquestion- 
tention.  We  have  had  a  great  many  finely-  ably,  in  a  veiy  great  degree,  all  the  other 
spun  theories  upon  human  society.  We  have  forms  of  noble  munificence  in  this  country 
had  rrj^iy  of  the  wise  men  of  this  world,  f  Had  there  been  no  Missionary  Society,  there 
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«voul(i  have  been  no  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society :  and  I  cannot  help  marking, 
with  particular  care  and  tender  feeling,  the 
march  of  the  Divine  Providence.  Here  is 
first  the  Missionary  Society.  The  Mission- 
ar)'  must  go  and  break  up  the  fallow-ground ; 
he  must  go  and  tell  the  poor  Pagans  that 
there  is  a  Bible,  and  w  hat  it  is  worth  :  then 
minds  are  excited  to  multiply  this  Bible,  to 
follow  up  the  blow,  enter  the  breach,  and 
p<jur  in  this  Bible  among  the  nations,  who 
have  been  apprized  of  its  value,  and  of  its 
corning. — And  permit  me  to  rep(!at  that 
general  idea  which  has  been  communicated 
this  day,  that,  with  all  the  reverence  and 
respect  that  I  feel  for  the  Bible  Society — 
(let  ipi  name  and  praises  be  suspt'rrdcd  in 
letters  of  gold  from  the  wings  of  angels,  and 
carried  under  the  light  of  ht;aven  from  one 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  end  of  the 
earth ;)  but  permit  me  to  say,  Sir,  that  if 
there  be  nothing  but  the  Bil)lo  to  be  sent, 
the  world  is  never  to  be  converted.  Yet  I 
would  say;  Fill  the  land  with  Bibles;  put 
one  in  every  house,  in  every  chamber ;  Clod 
in  his  sovereignty  may  call  some  by  the 
f  tlicacy  of  his  Word  alone,  to  show'  the 
power  of  his  arm;  yet  that  will  not  convert 
the  nations.  Wliy  ?  Because  it  is  not  the 
Master’s  ordinance  fof*  converting  the  na¬ 
tions.  The  Master’s  ordinance  is,  “  Cio 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
ever}'  creature.”  And  what  amazing  ad¬ 
vantages  are  given  to  the  living  teacher, 
when  he  cannot  put  his  foot  upon  an  acre  of 
Pagan  soil  without  finding  a  Bible.  He  can 
go  and  teach  the  Heathen  with  that  Bible  in 
his  hand.  It  is  the  two  together  that  are  to 
convert  the  nations.  Our  Lord  has  told  us 
that  the  lips  of  flesh  and  blood  shall  be  the 
instruments  of  conveying  peace,  life,  holi¬ 
ness,  and  happiness.  Such  then  are  the 
wonderful  steps  of  Divine  Providence.  Had 
the  Bible  Society  commenced  its  attempts 
before  the  Missionary  Society,  it  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  unsuccessful. 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a 
system  as  this  should  proceed  without  difli- 
culties,  and  very  great  ones ;  if  it  did,  it 
fVCTild  bear  upon  its  forehead  a  mark  of  a 


no  verj'  desirable  sort.  You  are  not  to 
suppose,  that  the  Devil  will  allow  his  throne 
to  be  subverted  without  a  stru^le  :  tha^ 
he  Is  going  to  sit  down  in  despair:  that  is 
not  the  history  of  that  fiend. — Thanks  be  lo 
our  Lord,  who  sulxiued  Satan.  The  Devil 
is  against  you.  Sir ;  “  but  through  God,”  as 
the  Psalmist  says,  “  we  shall  do  valiantly  ; 
for  he  it  is  that  shall  tread  tk>wn  our  ene- 
mic^s.”  if  he  undertake  to  do  it.  Sir,  no 
matter  how  weak  we  are. — There  may  bt; 
difliculties  w'ith  respect  to  pecuniary  re¬ 
sources.  We  profess  to  be  Christians,  my 
friends.  A  faith  that  does  not  work  is  undc^r 
the  curse  both  of  God  and  man :  but  the 
stronger  the  true  faith  is,  the  more  ft  w  ill 
work. — There  is  among  Christian  people 
themselves  a  sort  of  practical  Atheism.  They 
are  afraid  to  trust  the  Providence  of  God. 
They  do  not  realize  the  doc  trine  and  fact  of 
God’s  special  I’rovidence.  Now',  tliat  God 
who  has  all  things  in  his  hand,  only  calls 
you  to  pay  the  same  respect  to  him  in  this 
matter,  as  }ou  pay  to  the  word  of  an  honest 
man.  He  said  to  Israel,  when  labouring 
under  a  severe  chastisement,  “  Prove  me 
now  herewith;  if  I  will  not  open  you  the 
window's  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a 
blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough 
to  receive  it.”  Who  ever  made  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  found  it  to  fail  ^  Who  ever  w'as 
the  worse  for  honouring  God  w  ith  his  sub¬ 
stance  ^  Let  the  man  step  forward,  who 
can,  and  charge  God  with  breaking  hia 
word.  “  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  sub¬ 
stance,  and  with  the  first-fruits  of  all  thine 
increase ;  so  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with 
plenty,  and  thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with 
new  wine.”  He  is  the  God  of  the  seasons,  the 
God  of  the  elements ; — that  God  commands 
us  to  honour  him  w  ith  our  substance. — That 
Society  w  hich  teaches  faith  to  others,  must 
live  by  faith  itself:  and,  my  friends,  you 
may  live  by  faith,  and  strong  faith  too ;  un¬ 
less  you  are  afraid  that  the  firm  in  the  hea¬ 
vens  .shall  turn  bankrupt  We  must  keep 
our  eye  fixed  uj>on  the  end.  God  has  pro¬ 
mised  that  his  knowledge  shall  cover  the 
earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  It  is 
the  Church  of  the  living  God  that  must  ex- 
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■end  her  own  limits,  under  the  immediate 
auspices  of  the  Captain  of  Salvation.  We 
know  not  the  peculiar  day,  or  the  year,  in 
which  the  Son  of  Man  shall  appear;  but  wc 
do  know  that  there  is  no  time  to  he  idle. 
You  cannot  fold  up  your  arms  now;  the 
business  presses  harder  and  harder.  B('- 
hold,  the  Son  of  Man  rometh !  Christians 
who  are  labouring  in  this  great  work  are 
like  John  the  Baptist,  preparing  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  and  making  his  paths  straight 
The  sound  of  their  Master’s  feet  is  lx;hind 
them.  Ultimate  success  is  sure.  Already 
the  iron  band  of  the  Hindoo  caste  begins  to 
give  way  :  and  I  thank  rny  honoured  friend 
tor  the  idea  about  the  Chinese  wall  begin¬ 
ning  to  totter.  Go  on,  and  one  stone  of  that 


wall  shall  not  be  left  upon  another.  One 
word  more.  W^e  all  know  what  apprehen¬ 
sions  have  been  entertained  for  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain.  Fears  without  and 

fears  within. - There  is  a  protection  to 

the  island  of  Great  Britain,  better  than  all 
your  fleets,  your  armies,  your  statesmen, 
your  heroes,  (I  speak  without  derogation  of 
any  of  them)  the  holy  seed  is  the  substance 
thereof.  The  head-quarters  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Son  of  God  upon  earth  are  in  Great 
Britain.  And  do  you  think  that  he  is  going 
I  to  pennit  the  Dt'vil  to  break  up  his  own 
!  head-quarters  No,  dear  Sir.  No,  dear 

1  Christian  friends.  Go  on. - God  will  b<; 

I  a  wall  of  fire  round  about  you,  and  a  glorr 
j  in  the  midst  of  you. 


THE  UNITED  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


PURSUANT  to  public  notice,  a  General 
Meeting  of  citizens,  belonging  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian,  the  Reformed  Dutch,  and  the  As¬ 
sociate  Reformed  Churches,  was  held  on 
the  28th  of  July,  in  this  city,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  forming  a  Society  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions. 

The  following  Constitution  was  unani- 
»nously  adopted : 

“  Article  1.  This  Society  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Presbyterian,  Reformed  Dutch, 
and  Associate  Reformed  Churches,  and  all 
others  who  may  choose  to  join  them ;  and 
shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  “  The  United 
Foreign  Missionary  Society'' 

Article  2.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall 
be  to  spread  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians 
of  North  America,  the  inhabitants  of  Mexi¬ 
co  and  South  America,  and  in  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  heathen  and  aatichristian  world. 

Article  3.  The  business  of  the  Society 
shall  be  conducted  by  a  Board  consisting  of 
a  President,  six  Vice-Presidents,  a  Corres¬ 
ponding  Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary, 
a  Treasurer,  and  twelve  Managers,  to  be 
annually  chosen  by  the  Society.  They  shall 
have  power  to  enact  their  own  by-laws. 
.Seven  shall  constitute  a  quonim. 


Article  4.  The  Board  shall  present  theii 
annual  report  to  the  highest  judicatories  ol 
the  three  denominations,  for  their  informa¬ 
tion. 

Article  5.  Any  j^erson  paying  tlircc  dol¬ 
lars  annually,  or  thirty  dollars,  at  onetime, 
.'hall  be  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Article  6.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  shall  Ixi  held  in  the  city’  ofNew-York, 
on  the - . 

Article  7.  Missionaries  shall  be  selected 
from  the  three  churches  indiscriminately. 

Article  8.  This  Constitution  may  be  al¬ 
tered  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  member 
present  at  an  annual  meeting,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  highest  judicatories  of  the  three 
denominations.” 

The  following  Olflcers  were  elected  for 
the  current  y’ear : 

President. 

TFiE  HONOrRABLR 

STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER. 

Vice  Presidents. 

Robert  Lenox,  Esq. 

Henry  Rutgers,  Esq. 

Joseph  Nourse,  Esq. 


and  review. 
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ivcv.  Dr.  Ashbkll  Green, 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Livingston, 

Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Proudfit. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Milledoler. 

Recording  Secretary, 

Mr.  Zechariah  Lewis. 

Treasurer. 

Mr.  Divie  Bethune. 

Other  Managers, 

Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Griffin, 

Rev.  Dr.  Ja.mes  Richards, 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Romevn, 

Rev.  Gardiner  Spring, 

Rev.  Stephen  N.  Rowan, 

Rev.  Robert  B.  E.  M’Lkod, 

Mr.  Rensselaer  Havens, 

John  E.  Caldwell, 

Isaac  Heyer, 

Gl'ysbert  B.  Vroom, 
Andrew  P'oster, 

Samuel  Boyd. 


Presbyterians  have  not  been  sooner  roused 
to  an  object  which  has  employed  so  many  of 
the  cares  of  heaven,  and  which  other  deno¬ 
minations  have  been  for  several  years  pursu¬ 
ing  with  real  effect.  We  must  confess,  that 
we  are  behind  many  of  our  brethren  in  this 
matter :  but  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  we- 
will  overtake  them,  and  endeavour  to  out¬ 
strip  the  foremost  in  this  glorious  race.  On 
our  own  continent  there  are  from  twenty  to 
thirty  millions  who  are  groping  in  Pagan 
darkness,  or  Popish  superstition.  These 
wretched  beings,  w’ho  are  perishing  at  our 
own  door,  far  away  from  the  Christians  ot 
the  old  world,  seem  to  be  committed  spe¬ 
cially  to  us.  In  the  division  of  a  destitute 
w’orld  among  different  portions  of  the 
Church,  I  think  I  hear  a  voice  from  heaven 
saying.  Let  European  believers  extend  their 
hand  to  Asia  and  Africa,  but  these  thirt} 
millions  I  commit  to  American  Christians. 

I  hail  this  day  with  the  greater  pleasure. 


Samuel  Boyd.  because  I  see  in  it  the  pledge  of  union  and 

It  was  Resolved,  That  the  Annual  Meet-  happiness  which  good 

r.L*  c?  •  a  u  u  11  .1  Ti"  1  men  have  derived  from  the  astonishing  el- 

mgs  of  this  Society  be  held  on  the  \v  ednes-  ^ 

,  J-  .u  J -ri  1  •  forts  of  the  present  daj*,  to  enlighten  the  ig- 

day  preceding  the  second  1  hursday  m  IMay,  i  ^  ^  ® 

.  ,  ,  ,  .  norant,  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 

at  such  place  and  hour  as  the  Managers  b  j  j 

.  ^  I  union  among  different  denominations,  which 

may  apjxunt.  j  ®  ^ 

I  these  efforts  have  carried  in  their  train. 

At  this  Meeting,  Dr.  Griffin  of  Newark,  j  u  r  .u  •  a  . 

°  ;  Who  has  not  bowed  before  the  majesty  ol 

New  Jersey,  rose  to  move  a  resolution  ap- Li  ,  .  u-  u  u  j  •  au  n  *.•  » 

^  ^  that  union  which  has  appeared  in  the  BriUsh 

proving  of  the  Comtimtioi.  of  the  Society,  I  , 

and  expressing  a  determination  to  subscribe ,  *  n  -.i.  j  i-  i  ^  .  •  -i 

®  .  did  not  swell  with  delight,  at  a  similar  union 

to  its  funds.  I  hold  in  rnv  hand,  said  Dr.  G.*  ,  .  ,  j  i-  i ^ 

,  lately  commenced  on  this  ground  ?  One  ol 
a  resolution  which  I  am  sure  will  meet  with  K,  *  ^  r  t-. 

the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  European 

the  cordial  approbation  of  every  person  pre-  r’u  u  u  u  u  •  •  l* 

^  ^  ’Church,  who  has  been  conspicuous  in  his 

sent.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hail  this  day  withi,  .  *  u  •  jwr  .  j  •  \ 

labours  to  bring  different  denominations  to^ 


peculiar  pleasure.  I  am  one  of  those  who! 


act  together  on  this  comintHi  ground  of 


have  long  been  looking  forward  with  desire  .  ..  i  ..i  ^  j-,  jl  l 

”  ®  ;Chnstianity,  has  said,  that  uni d  these  bars 

to  two  events — a  general  motion  of  thei  4  j  j  11  • 

.  ^  '  are  taken  dmony  the  mtUeivuum  can  never 

Presbyterian  world  on  this  side  of  the  w  ater  I  i  u  * 

\come  on  earth.  I  bear  testimony  to  tht 

in  the  business  of  foreign  missions,  and  an  •  -4  r  .u*  *•  *  •♦u 

®  ’  magnanimity  of  this  sentiment  wuth  the 

extensive  and  mighty  effort  in  favour  of  the  *  *  1  u  c 

J  .  ^  {greater  pleasure-,  because  it  comes  Irora  one 

destitute  on  our  own  continent.  These  two '  r  i  <y  *  *  j  ♦  ♦  u*  u  u 

1 01  a  different  sect,  and  a  sect  too  w  hich  has 
events  are  now  incipienlly  accomplished.',  -j  j  *1  *  1  • 

,  ,  r  .1  r  ,  been  considered  among  the  most  exclusive. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  mortification  that  d  , ,  r,  u*  *  u  11  u  •  1 

But  long  after  bigotry  shall  have  expired, 

*  It  i8  proper  that  we  should  acknowledge  "iH  be  found  ho- 

that  the  speeches  of  Ur.  Griffin,  and  J)r  Proud-  nourably  inscribed  upon  her  tomb.  If  an) 
fit,  are  extracted  from  the  rommercial  Ad-  unhappy  circumstances  have  cast  a  tempo- 
vert  iser.  cloud  over  our  harmonv,  this  dav  is  a 
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sure  pledge,  I  »\ill  hope,  that  in  future  we 
shall  love  and  act  toe^rther  as  biethren. 
Spurning’  the  littleness  of  monopoly  and  ri- 
valship,  the  difl'erent  ineinl)ers  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  will  act  togctlier  on  liberal  and  manly 
principles,  calculated  to  stifle  all  jealousies, 
and  to  unite  all  hearts.  And  then,  what¬ 
ever  success  we  may  have  among  the  hea¬ 
then,  of  this  one  thing  I  am  sure, — we 
shall  exalt  our  own  characters,  and  increase 
our  own  happiness. 

Hitherto  we  have  had  no  common  r«?ccp- 
tacle  in  the  Presbyterian  world  to  receive 
the  contributions  of  those  who  felt  for  550 
millions  of  Pagans  and  Mahometans.  If  the 
benevolence  of  our  members  grew  impatient 
to  do  sonietihng  for  more  than  two- thirds  of 
the  human  family  perishing  for  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge,  they  have  been  obliged  to  send  their 
offerings  abroad.  Thus  we  became  mere 
tax-gatherers  for  our  brethren  in  the  East. 
It  was  time  for  a  collection  of  churches,  co¬ 
vering,  or  destined  to  cover,  thirty-eight 
parts  out  of  thirty-nine,  of  tlie  soil  of  the 
United  States,  to  act  on  an  independent 
scale,  and  to  apply  their  own  charities  them¬ 
selves.  Now  many  Juvenile  and  Mite  So¬ 
cieties,  which  have  been  gathering  their 
little  sums  to  aid  the  operations  of  strangers, 
will  cast  their  all  into  your  treasury. — Ma¬ 
ny  Missionary’  Societies,  already  formed, 
will  inruTiediately  arrange  themselves  as ' 
auxiliaries  under  you ;  many  others  will  yet 
be  organized  for  the  same  purpose  •  and  thus 
the  energies  of  the  w’hole  Presbyterian  j 
world  in  America,  will  be  combined  in  a 
single  arm. 

It  was  the  command  of  lire  ascending  Sa¬ 
viour,  “  go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  j 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature.”  This  w  as  J 
not  addressed  to  the  twelve  apostles  for 
their  own  exclusive  use,  but  to  them  as  ge¬ 
neral  depositaries  of  the  cf’nimands  of  hea¬ 
ven,  and  it  was  intended  for  their  success¬ 
ors  in  every  age,  as  appears  from  the  pro¬ 
mise  subjoined,  “  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  eztd  of  the  worldy  How  can 
you  elude  this  direct  command.^  To  say 
that  the  Pagan  nations  may  be  as  happy  in 
this,  and  the  future  world  without  the  Gos¬ 


pel,  is  to  say  that  the  Gospel  is  no  bles^iijg 
to  mankind,  and  then  you  do  not  believe 
that  it  came  fi*om  God.  Even  should  we 
admit  that  men  are  as  likely  to  be  saved 
without,  as  w’ith  it,  is  the  Gos|)el  of  no  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  preseuit  life, — as  a  fomidatioii  ot 
hope,  as  a  purifier  of  marmers,  as  a  tamer 
of  the  passions,  as  a  means  of  civilization,  aij 
a  handmaid  to  science  ^  VV’hat  nation  sine* 
the  Christian  era,  has  ever  risen  from  savagf 
to  civilized,  without  Christianity  ^  If  you 
j  are  friends  of  the  human  Amiily,  1  call  upon 
'  3'ou  to  weep  over  the  degraded  and  comfon- 
less  condition  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  of  people,  destitute  of  the  light  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  the  comforts  of  refined  society, 
subject,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  hardship- 
of  the  savage  state,  certainly  to  all  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  a  gloomy  superstition. 

But  what  believer  in  Revelation,  except  aa 
Universalist,  will  say  that  men  are  as  likely 
to  be  saved  without  the  Gospel  as  with  it ' 
Grant  that  good  heathen  will  be  saved,  yet 
the  most  of  heatlieii  are  not  good.  AH  tht 
passions  and  vices  that  can  degrade  luiiuao- 
ity,  there  rage  without  restraint.  Tell  iik- 
not  that  their  ignorance  excuses  them. 
Whence  then  the  horror  and  resentment 
with  which  you  contemplate  savages  break- 
!  ing  into  a  village  at  night,  burning  houses, 
murdering  infants  in  their  mothers’  arm?, 
dragging  their  prisoners  to  the  slow  torturt  ? 
of  the  stake,  and  rioting  on  their  groans  ^ 
Does  ignorance  excuse  all  the  infernal  pa- 
sions  and  crimes  of  the  Pagan  world  ^  They 
will  not  plead  this  themselves.  If  they  ai> 
conscious  of  no  fault  in  these  things,  whence 
their  resentment  against  each  otiier  ^  When 
they  take  revenge,  when  they  execute  their 
criminal  laws,  do  they  not  give  judgment 
that  Pagans  may  sin  ?  And  il'  they  sin,  what 
chance  for  paitlon  but  by  the  cross  of  Christ  J 
And  what  known  method  of  being  interested 
in  that  remedy  but  by  faith  ^  “  And  how 

shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have 
not  heard  And  how  shall  tliey  hear  witli* 
out  a  preacher  i*” 

No  objections  can  be  raised  against  mis¬ 
sions  which  will  not  lie  equally  again?t 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  first  mission  • 
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ary  band  was  sent  forth  by  Him ;  and  they  There  is  the  holy  band  oi  missionaries 
met  the  shock  of  nations,  and  triumphed  struggling  amidst  dangers  and  deaths  to 
over  an  embattled  world.  The  attempt  is  lead  the  sable  tribes  of  Ethiopia  to  stretch 
no  more  presumptuous  now,  the  prospect  is  forth  their  hands  to  God.  On  the  plrins  of 
no  more  discouraging,  the  difficulties  are  no  Hindostan  is  the  cKcellent  Carey,  and  his 
o-reater,  the  power  that  is  engaged  to  give  brethren  at  Serampore,  surrounded  by 
success,  is  the  .same,  the  promise  is  still  in  learned  Asiatics,  translating  the  Scriptures 
force,  “  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  un-  into  twenty  different  languages  of  the  Lai^t, 
to  the  end  of  the  world.”  and  giving  the  word  of  life  to  a  pro|)ortion 

for  many  ages  the  Christian  world  had  greater  than  that  of  all  Europe.— There  al- 
been  in  a  profound  slumber  in  regard  to  oii  the  Coromandel  coast,  are  the  suc- 
ihis  duty ;  but  for  the  last  twenty-6ve  years  cessors  of  the  ai)OStolic  Swartz,  labouring  to 
they  have  been  waking  up.  He  who  had  |  keep  alive  the  tlame  of  religion  in  many 
promised  his  Son  the  heathen  for  his  inheri-  j  thousand  Hindoo  Christians.  In  China  the 
tance,  has  sent  his  heavenly  influence  to  j  persevering  Morrison  and  Milner  are  strug- 
rouse  the  Christian  Church.  He  heard  gbng  to  acquire  that  difficult  language  in 
the  groans  of  his  people  as  with  harps  on  which  they  may  pr8i»ent  the  oracles  of  God 
the  willows  they  were  weeping  by  the  river '  to  one  third  of  the  population  of  the  globe', 
of  Babylon,  and  he  has  come  to  bring  •  In  New  Holland  the  discreet  Marsden,  with 
them  again  to  Zion  with  songs  and  ever- :  his  little  Christian  band,  is  striving  to  give 
lasting  joy  upon  their  heads.  Eternal  |  the  blessings  of  religion  and  civilization  to  a 
thanks  to  God  for  what  our  eyes  have  seen  ^  new  continent  The  Islands  of  the  Southern 
and  our  cars  have  heard  for  the  last  five  |  Ocean,  after  baffling  the  hopes  of  Christen- 
and  twenty  years.  Eternal  thanks  to  God  l  dom  for  tw’enty  years,  are  Ijeginmng  to  be 
for  the  increasing  wonders  which  are  ra-  |  vocal  with  the  praises  of  God,  and  almost 
pidly  opening  on  the  world.  And  O  !  can  present  the  instance  of  a  nation  bom  in  a 
we  restrain  the  bursting  emotions  ? — for  day.  In  Bombay  and  Ceylon  are  the  first 
ever  blessed  be  his  great  and  glorious  name  fruits  which  the  American  Church  has  given 
for  what  we  have  begun  to  see  in  our  own  to  the  heathen  world.  I  cannot  enumerate 
land.  We  owe  him  the  sincerest  gratitude  all.  The  Bible  is  travelling  in  all  direc- 
for  giving  us  existence  in  so  interesting  a  -  tions.  Christ  is  preached  in  the  four  quar- 
day.  Many  prophets  and  kings  desired  to  ters  of  the  globe,  where  his  name  was  never 
see  tlie  day  which  is  now  dawning,  but  heard  before.  God  has  signally  fa\*oured 
were  not  permitted.  One  spirit  seems  to ,  the  exertions  of  his  people,  and  will  conti- 
have  seized  the  Christian  world  to  send  the'  nuc  to  succeed  them,  until  “  the  earth  shall 
Gospel,  with  a  great  company  of  its  pub- ,  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the 
Ushers,  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. — Mis-  waters  cover  the  sea.”  Shall  not  the  noble 
nonary  and  Bible  Societies,  those  stupen-  example  of  our  brethren  inspire  us,  shall  not 
dous  monuments  of  Christian  charity,  have  the  smiles  of  Divine  Providence  encourage 
«ri«en  so  rapidly,  and  in  so  great  numbers, '  us,  to  press  forward  to  this  mark — the  sal- 
throughout  Europe  and  America,  that  in  ^  vatiou  of  a  world 

contemplating  them  we  are  “  like  them .  The  object  which  we  ha\’'e  in  view  is  no- 
ihat  dream.”  These  Societies  have  already  j  unattainable.  In  reference  to  the  North 
ac  complished  wonders,  and  are  constantly  American  Indians,  what  equal  amount  of 
stietching  fonvard  to  future  achiev  ements  ^  missionar}'  labour,  since  the  days  of  th< 
surpassing  even  the  reach  of  imagination. :  apostles,  ever  produced  so  great  a  result  as 
On  the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  wlicre  ^  tlie  preaching  of  the  Elliots,  the  Mayhews, 
Christian  feet  never  before  trod,  tliere  is  the  j  and  the  Brainards  among  this  very  race  of 
pibus  Read,  with  his  baptized  Hottentots,}  men.^  If  you  ask  why  the  effects  have  not 
fihging  hjTnns  to  the  God  of  the  Bible. '  been  eT^ta!!^?d  upou  successive  genemtions, 
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those  generations  have  been  burnt  up  by  The  foUowing  is  the  Address  of  the  Board 
ardent  spirits  introduced  by  the  whites ;  or  of  Managers  to  the  Public. 

if  any  rijmained,  they  were  never  brought  to  The  period  of  harmony  and  evangelical 
the  habits  of  civilized  life,  but  left  wander-  exertion  has  at  length  arrived.  It  will  give 
ersof  the  wilderness  like  their  forefathers. '  pleasure  to  the  friends  of  Zion  to  hear,  that 
But  lately  a  new  system  has  been  entered  the  three  great  denominations  in  America 
upon  by' a  sister  institutioii,  under  the  pa-  who  are  allied  to  each  other  by  the  form  of 
tronage  of  the  general  government,  which  their  ecclesiastical  government,  as  well  as  by 
promises  complete  success.  Besides  preach-  a  common  faith,  have  entered,  unitedly  and 
ing  the  Gospel  to  adults  by  an  interpreter,  in  earnest,  on  the  business  of  foreign  mis- 
schools  are  to  be  established  for  the  instruc-  sions.  The'  Presbyterians,  the  Reformed 
tion  of  the  children  in  the  language,  arts,  Dutch,  and  members  of  the  Associate  Rc- 
and  religion  of  the  Ejiglish  ;  thus  calling  formed  Church,  with  |>€rfect  harmony,  and 
them  back  from  the  chase  to  the  pursuits  of  under  the  sanction  of  their  highest  judica- 
^husbandry,  and  fastening  upon  them  our  re-  ^  tories,  have  formed  an  institution  which 
ligion,  by  giving  them  our  language,  learn-  they  have  denominated  The  United  Fo- 
ing,  and  laws.  reign  Missionary  Society.  This  memo- 

In  rcj^pect  to  Mexico  and  South  America,  rable  event  took  place  in  the  city  of  New- 
the  providence  of  God  is  plainly  preparing  ,  York  on  the  28th  of  July,  1817,  a  day  • 
the  way  for  all  the  operatitms  w  hich  heart ,  cond  to  none  wdiich  this  city  has  ever  seen, 
could  wish.  The  existence  of  the  Ainericaixj  except  that  which  gave  birth  to  the  Ameri- 
Bible  Society  ought  to  be  ranked  among  ,  can  Bible  Society.  The  Constitution,  which 


these  preparations.  We  may  now  have !  was  formed  by  a  joint  committee  of  the 
stereotype  editions  of  the  Spanish  and  Por-  three  judicatories,  and  afterward  ap- 
tuguese  Scriptures,  and  missionaries  to  car-  proved  by  the  judicatories  themselves,  i* 
ry  them  forth.  These  two  noble  institutiixis  as  follows  : 

may  thus  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other  [For  the  Constitution,  and  list  of  Officers, 
with  great  effect.  The  new  order  of  things,  see  page  234.] 

also,  W'hich  Providence  is  introducing  into  The  Board  of  Managers,  thus  constituted, 
those  countries,  cannot  fail  to  have  the  most  ^g  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
favourable  influence  on  free  inquiry  and  the  brethren  of  the  three  denominations  to  (hf 
iiiffusion  of  Christian  knowledge.  By  the  great  object  of  their  appointment.  Thei 
time  your  missionaries  are  ready  to  act,  extend  their  address  no  further  because 
they  may  find  a  field,  of  almost  unlimited  they  are  unwilling  to  thrust  themselves  inte 
extent,  prepared  to  receive  the  seed,  and  the  field  of  another ;  but  they  are  happy  to 
iuviting  the  hand  of  cultivation.  Go  on,  state,  that  the  Society  which  they  represent 
brethren,  and  God  will  prosper  your  cause,  is  open  to  individuals  of  all  denomi nation •• 
A  great  day  is  preparing  for  the  benighted  who  may  choose  to  join  them.  To  their 
naticRis  of  the  South.  Ere  long  we  shall  see  own  brethren  they  appeal  with  confidence, 
a  heavenly  light  capping  the  tops  of  the  j  and  congratulate  them  most  sincerely  that 
Andes,  and  rivers  of  salvation  flowing  now  at  length  a  treasury’  is  opened  to  re- 
through  tlJe  plains  of  La  Plate.  Millions,  i  ceive  the  charities  which  they  may  design 
who  are  not  strangers,  but  Americans,  will  for  the  heathen  and  the  destitute.  We  have 
be  the  happier  for  this  day,  and  will  eter- ,  been  too  lardy  in  this  matter.  We  have 
ually  bless  God  for  your,  existence.  I  move,  ■  suffered  other  denominations  to  run  beforf 
therefore,  the  resolution  which  I  hold  in  my  |  us  in  this  work  of  the  Lord.  For  more  than 
hand. — The  resolution  was  then  read.  I  twenty  years  .Christians  in  Europe  have 

[The  speech  of  Dr.  Proudfit,  who  second-  been  setting  us  a  noble  example.  They 
cd  the  resolution,  will  be  given  in  our  next  have  shed  a  light  through  Asia  and  Africa, 
ftnmber.l  land  (aught  untutored  lips  to  sinsr  the  «ons* 
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01  salvation  in  the  islands  of  the  Southern  j  or  your  labours  will  be  half  in  vain.  The 
Ocean.  Our  brethren  in  New-England  I  American  Bible  Society  will  soon  furnish 
have  lately  made  an  honourable  beginning,  editions  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
They  have  done  much  to  redeem  the  Amc- 1  Scriptures  for  Mexico  and  South  America; 
rican  character,  but  their  exertions  could  |  in  vain  unless  you  raise  up  Missionaries  to 
not  supercede  the  necessity  of  ours.  A  j  carr}  them  forth,  and  to  explain  and  incul- 
small  section,  containing  scarcely  more  I  cate  their  sacred  contents.  With  what 
than  a  fortieth  part  of  die  territoiy  belong-  prodigious  influence  these  two  institutions 
ingto  the  United  States,  could  not  be  ex-  may  aid  the  operations  of  each  other !  With 
pected,  however  populous  and  respectable,  both,  the  whole  system  is  complete  ;  with 
to  manage  the  missionar}'  concerns  of  the  one  alone,  it  is  defective,  and  will  prove  in- 
whole.  These  three  denominations,  who  effectual.  If  you  are  the  friends  of  die  one, 
hold  so  conspicuous  a  standing  on  all  the  be  the  supporters  of  the  other, 
ground  south  and  w  e*t  of  that  single  sec-  Brethren,  have  you  considered  the  ex- 
tion,  could  not  answer  it  to  God  or  their  tent  of  the  divine  claims  on  your  charity : 
consciences,  should  they  relinquish  this  Have  you  studied  the  laws  given  to  the 
work  to  others,  or  leave  it  altogether  un-  Hebrews  on  diis  subject  ?  It  has  been  al- 
done.  The  Indian  triljes  lie  wdthin  our  own  firmed  that  with  the  rates  fixed  in  the  sta- 
borders  and  are  fairly  cast  upon  our  care,  tutes  of  that  nation,  and  •W’ith  the  free-will 
As  soon  as  the  southern  forests  yield  to  the  offerings  required,  a  generous  and  conscieii- 
hand  of  cultivation,  our  limits  will  extend  tious  Hebrew  w'ould  not  get  through  the 
to  Mexico;  and  the  whole  region  of  death  year  without  giving  away  one-half  of  hi* 
from  the  river  De  l  Norte  to  Cape  Horn,  in-  j  income.  We  shall  not  stop  to  settle  propor- 
cluding  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  cir-  j  tions,  but  we  are  persuaded  that  the  ex- 
cumference  of  the  globe,  will  reach  from  j  tent  of  God’s  demands  has  not  been  sufil- 
our  own  door.  Who  on  earth,  rather  than  j  ciently  studied.  The  age  is  opening 
ourselves,  are  the  people  to  pour  the  river  j  when  this  subject  is  to  be  better  understood; 
of  life  through  that  desolate  region  f  On  I  and  when  Christians  will  look  back  to  the 
what  plea  can  w  e  turn  oft’  this  honourable  i  contractedness  of  former  years,  as  we  now 

I  .  » 

toil  u|X)n  others  ?  Can  we  allege  poverty  j  do  to  the  ignorance  of  the  dark  ages.  Let 
We  own  a  large  share  of  the  propert)-  of  the  those  who  wdsh  to  please  God  begin  the  ex¬ 
whole  countiy,  and  are  daily  advancing  in  amination  at  once,  and  anticipate  the  wir- 
wealth  with  unparalleled  rapidity.  A  small  dom  and  holiness  of  their  posterity, 
part  of  what  is  rusting  on  our  hands,  would  Dear  Brethren,  have  you  surveyed  the 
be  sufficient  to  convey  the  gospel  to  every  greatness  of  the  work  which  the  providence 
cottage  and  every  aching  heart  in  Arne-  of  God  has  cast  upon  your  hands  ?  There  are 
^■•ca.  in  the  world,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  550 

Dear  Brethren,  with  no  ordinary  pleasure  millions  of  Pagans  and  Mahometans,  com- 
we  acknowledge  the  zeal  and  liberality'  prehending  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  hu- 
with  which  you  have  lately  come  forward  man  family.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  hun- 
»n  supjxirt  of  Bible  Societies.  In  this  you  dred  millions  attached  to  the  church  of 
have  done  Well,  and  some  of  you  may  be  Rome,  and  many  miUions  more  belonging 
tempted  to  think  that  you  have  done  enough,  to  other  Christian  communions,  who  ai-e 
But  suffer  us  to  say,  that  one  thing  more  j  sunk  in  deplorable  ignorance,  dieir  know  - 
remains  to  be  done  to  give  efficacy  to  your  ledge  in  miiny  instances  scarcely  transcend- 
benevolent  exertions.  The  Bible  will  have  ing  that  of  the  heathen.  The  Protestaid 
little  effect  among  rude  nations  without  a  world,  on  which  devolves  the  chief  labour 
li\ ing  preacher.  Your  efforts  thus  far  have  of  enlightening  700  millions  of  benighted 
supplied  materials  for  a  Missionary  S(x?iety  beings,  is  comparatively  small.  And  when 
tfi  employ;  support  Missionary  Institutions  I  the  calamitous  state  of  many  of  the  Protest- 
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ant  chui*ches  on  the  continent  ot  Europe  is.  Our  long  slumber  over  this  infiniic  coi;-- 
considered,  a  very  large  part  of  that  body  in!  cerii  has  too  much  resembled  the  sleep  of 
which  dwells  the  spirit  of  efficient  missions j  death.  Is  it  not  high  time  for  us  all  to 
is  really  found  in  the  United  States.  If  the^  awake  tc^ether?  Without  this  we  must  still 
thi’ty  millions  on  our  own  continent  who}  resign  the  mass  of  the  heathen  to  eve rlast- 
are  sunk  in  Fagan  or  Fapal  darkness,  were  I  ing  despair.  What  will  avail  the  tears  and 
as.dgiitd  to  our  three  denominations,  it- struggles  of  a  few  There  is  need  of  a 
would  not  be  one-half,  probably  not  one-  -  general  and  simultaneous  motion  through 
qui.i  (.er,  of  what  w’ould  fall  to  our  lot  in  all  our  churches.  Has  not  that  hour  come  ? 
a  fair  aivision  of  the  world  among  the  Will  you  not  all  rise  up  to  the  work  as  one 


sound  and  active  parts  of  the  Frotestant  man. ^  Will  you  not  without  delay  cast  in  your 
Church.  '  prayers,  your  counsels,  and  your  contribu- 

Brethren,  we  have  slept  too  long  over  this  tions  f  W'ill  not  the  Societies  formed  among 
immense  interest.  This  mighty  task  laid  you  to  support  foreign  missions,  become 
upon  us  by  the  plain  direction  of  heaven,  auxiliary' to  this.^  W'ill  not  your  Assofjia* 
and  w  e  just  preparing  to  Ix  gin  the  work  !  tions  for  the  education  of  Pagan  children, 
By  all  our  tears  we  cannot  recall  the  years  rememl^er  the  childixm  on  their  own  conti- 


that  are  past ;  but  if  the  love  or  fear  of  God|  nent  and  cast  in  their  offi  rings  here  ?  W  ill 
be  in  our  hearts,  we  must  strain  every  j  not  new  institutions,  expressly  in  aid  of  ihi-, 
nerve  to  redeem  the  time  that  is  lost.  It  is  be  raised  up  in  every  towm  and  village  with- 
calculated  that  twenty  thousand,  of  those  in  our  bounds  f  Shall  not  every  individual 
w’ho  have  cewne  to  years  of  discretion,  die  who  has  a  soul  to  save  and  an  account  to 
daily  from  the  Pag^n  and  Mahometan  i  render,  feel  that  he  has  a  part  to  act  in  this 
world,  besides  the  vast  numbers  w'hich  go •  great  concern  Will  not  our  mothers  and 
from  Popish  countries,  and  other  benighted  j  sisters  come  forward  to  a  work  so  suited  to 
regions  ncmiinally  Christian.  It  is  not  for  their  tenderness  and  benevolence,  and  so 
us  to  limit  the  operations  of  the  divine  Spi-  fitted  to  spread  a  new  loveliness  around  the 
rit,  and  pronounce  that  none  are  saved  with- j  female  character.^  Will  not  the  generous 
out  the  gospel ;  but  from  the  concurrent  j  emulations  of  the  young  be  awakened  ?  Shall 
voice  of  Revelation  and  modem  travellers,  j  not  our  dear  children  learn  in  this  school  the 


we  are  compcdled  to  believe  that  the  ma^sj  noblest  of  all  lessons, — to  relieve  the  mise- 
of  the  heathen  live  and  die  grossly  wicked,  rablc  and  please  their  Saviour, — and  ac- 
Such  a  current  constantly  discharging  itselfj  quire  the  richest  legacy  that  we  can  leave 
into  the  burning  lake,  and  one-half  of  |  them, — the  habit  of  doing  good  Shall  not 
Christendom  asleep!  O  that  our  heads)  our  w' hole  population  thus  combine  in  one 


were  waters  and  our  ejes  a  fountain  of 
tears.  In  the  name  of  God,  dear  Brethren, 
awake.  By  the  blood  and  tears  of  Calvanq 
by  the  sotrow's  of  a  soul  that  has  no  God, 
we  beseech  you,  Brethren,  awake. 

W  e  entreat  you  also  by  the  value  of  your 
own  spiritual  interest  and  that  of  your  chil¬ 
dren.  Of  all  the  means  of  exalting  and  en¬ 
nobling  the  human  character,  these  benevo¬ 
lent  exertions  for  the  salvation  of  others  arc 
among  the  most  effectual.  Why  should 
these  three  denominations,  raised  to  heaven 
in  other  resjK’ets,  lo**e  so  inestimable  a 
means  of  advancing  the  holiness  and  happi- 
of  themselves  and  their  posterity  ^ 


great  and  continued  effort  to  give  the  gospel 
to  a  perishing  world  ? 

By  order  of  the  Board, 
STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER, 

President. 

PHILIP  MILLEDOLER,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

Jnew-Yorh^  Av^ist  C,  1817. 

Notices  to  Correspondents,  from 
want  of  room,  are  deferred  to  our  next 
numl>er. 


